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The shell-backs had shore leave; they set out to have a little 
light amusement . . . and completed festivities with a neat riot. 


Theg stormed 

Sgdneg s Bastille 


r PHE sailors of H.M.S. “Favourite'' 
did not mean to start a riot, they 
just wanted to enjoy their leave 
ashore. 

This was 1841, when the British 
Navy kept the world at peace. In 
port towns, all the world over, police 
took a kindly view of sailors’ 
exuberance. 

But the men of H.M.S. “Favourite” 
had not reckoned on the Sydney 
police force. 

A few days later the liberal news- 
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paper “Australian" described the Syd- 
ney police as “the worst constabulary 
on the face of the earth." 

In another issue it called them, 
more simply, “a cruel, reckless and 
ruffianly set of constables.” 

Which tactics must certainly have 
inspired the gendarmerie only to big- 
ger and better mayhem . . . presum- 
ably on the theory that if a dog gets a 
bad name, he might as well earn it 
properly. But ... on the date of 
the occurrence . . . the gendarmes 


seem to have ignored the Press as 
the rogues and vagabonds they were 
classed in those days. 

The fun really began one Tuesday 
night in October when a group of 
seamen were amusing themselves out- 
side a Pitt Street theatre. When two 
of the sailors began to fight, the police 
intervened. 

According to “The Australian," the 
police, largely recruited from ex-con- 
victs, attacked the sailors with batons. 
Four of them seized one sailor, 
knocked him down and beat him un- 
conscious. 

The angry sailors fought back and 
were joined by some of the Sydney 
idlers. Other sailors, just drunk 
enough for mischief, heard the news 
and rallied to the theatre. By 11 p.m. 
there were nearly 300 in the crowd. 

Someone raised the cry, "Rescue! 
Rescue!" and the mob swept down 
Pitt Street towards the police lock- 
up in Harrington Street. 

Police locked themselves in the 
station and threatened the mob with 
carbines through the windows. 

The sailors were tearing up paving 
stones to beat down the doors when 
a senior police officer arrived with 
reinforcements. 

He stood gamely in front of the mob 
and called out: “There’s no one in- 
side. You can send a man to see for 
yourself.” 

One seaman volunteered and in- 
spected the station. There were no 
prisoners inside — they had been quiet- 
ly whisked off to the main police 
station in Druitt Street. 

The baffled mob began breaking up 
—until a drunken sailor, armed with 
a cutlass, attacked a policeman. 

The constabulary, heavily rein- 
forced, charged the seamen and drove 
them back to Man-o'-War Steps. 
Police had won the first, round. 


trouble down to the Sydney mob— 
it was hardly patriotic to criticise Her 
Majesty's seamen. 

The “Sydney Morning Herald” de- 
scribed the idlers as "the lowest vaga- 
bonds in Sydney." They had created 
the riot, it insisted, to enable them to 
pick pockets in the confusion. 

The “Australian”, called the mob 
“low and bad characters.” “The 
Monitor” spoke rhetorically of the 
“canaille of Sydney.” 

The few arrested seamen were dis- 
charged for lack of evidence but in- 
stead of being set at liberty, the dis- 
appointed police promptly locked 
them up on alternative charges, 

By mid-day a new leave draft from 
H.M.S. “Favourite” had come ashore, 
vowing vengeance. There were ugly 
rumors that they were arming them- 
selves with sticks and iron bars and 
were determined to release their com- 
rades. 

Tlie authorities hurriedly swore in 
20 more ex-convicts as special con- 
stables and asked a detachment of 
troops to stand by at police head- 
quarters. 

Late that evening,, small groups of 
sailors began collecting in Pitt Street. 
At a signal, the groups merged into 
one crowd and began marching to- 
wards the Harrington Street watch 

The three policemen on duty barri- 
caded themselves inside the station 
but the sailors' blood was up. 

With a roar they charged the dem- 
and beat it in With paving stones. 
The constables retreated to the yard 
of the station and locked themselves 
in there. 

The mob, grown to nearly 1000. 
swept into the station and broke open 
the cells. They found two seamen 
—and a gentleman named Sutton win. 
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Sailors hoisted the released men on 
their shoulders — even Mr. Sutton — 
and inarched triumphantly back up 
George Street. 

Someone raised the cry “St. James 
lock-up next” and the mob, shouting 
and. singing, turned up King Street. 

The sergeant in charge at St. James 
was a wise man. He left his doors 
wide open and beat a rapid retreat. 

The disappointed crowd, finding no 
prisoners and no resistance, broke up 
the furniture, piled it in the street 
and set fire to it. 

Some of the less daring spirits, de- 
ciding that tilings had gone far 
enough, began to slip away but it was 
still a sizeable mob which now 
marched on police headquarters. 

Police Superintendent Miles had 
taken personal charge at this station 
and had mobilised his reserves there. 
A company of troops from the garri- 
son were hidden in a yard nearby. 

When the crowd drew near a police 
officer named McDermott stood on the 
steps armed with a pistol and threat- 
ened to shoot the first man who 
mounted the steps. 


The crowd wavered, then swept 
past him towards the lock-up and 
began their attack with a volley of 
stones. 

The police, according to current re- 
ports, abandoned their bold front and 
retreated inside. 

It was the military which saved the 
day. Captain Miles marched his men 
up from a side street, halted and 
fired a blank volley over the crowds' 

The police, who had been ordered 
to use only blank cartridges, then be- 
gan firing indiscriminately— some with 
loaded pistols and carbines. 

At least one man, a cobbler named 
Burroughs, was shot by a police bul- 
let; he died next day. 

As soon as men began to fall, the 
crowd broke up. Police and military 
seized the psychological moment for 
a concerted charge. 

It was here that the police got out 
of hand. 

"The constables rushed out with 
staves and fell promiscuously on all 
and sundry without regal'd to age or 
sex,” declared “The Australian.” 

Nearly 50 men. women and children 
were knocked down and assaulted, 
the paper said. These included: 

A sea captain hit over the mouih 
with a bludgeon by a "wretch in con- 
stable's dress." 

A respectable publican, quietly re- 
turning home, was knocked down and 
kicked by a constable. 

The police, the paper declared 
darkly, were afraid to single out the 
actual rioters but once the military 
had broken the mob's resistance, the 
police attacked everyone in sight. 

The “'Monitor" agreed that the 
police had exceeded their powers and 
“made too free use of their staves." 

There were several disgraceful 
scenes, The “Monitor” recorded that 
at least one constable had been im- 
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prisoned for unlawful beating. 

The crowd, pursued by the police, 
broke up in all directions. Most of 
the sailors found refuge with the 
dockside publicans. 

The wounded limped oil home and 
about 20 men (mostly innocent by- 
standers! were marched to the police 
headquarters. 

The troops stood by all that night 
and most of the next day. Mounted 
police, hurriedly called in from Par- 
ramatta, patrolled the streets through- 
out the night. 


But the battle was over. Tire ar- 
rested men were mostly discharged 
for lack of evidence. The captain of 
H.M.S. “‘Favourite” cancelled leave 
and sent officers to round up the men 
ashore. 

By Thursday morning Sydney was 
at peace again— and at least one man 
was glad of it. 

A week later the newspapers were 
still reporting: "The man Sutton, who 
was freed by a mob from the watch- 
house, is still at large. A party of 
police has been ordered to seek him 
out and bring him again to trial.” 
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TV'f ANY of the 500,000 people in the 
• A United States alone currently 
suffering from asthma have been 
hearing about a severe asthmatic who. 
after spending a great deal of money 
with expensive specialists, went to 
a town on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
There an unpretentious doctor cured 
him with a simple bad-tasting red 
medicine taken four times a day. 
Other patients who went to the 
same town, saw the same doctor, 
and took the same medicine, ended 
up wheezing as much as ever after 
taking the cure. 

Some people with asthma have 
been cured by eliminating wheat from 
their diets, or cats from their homes, 
or trees from their backyards Others 
have had prolonged allergy manage- 
ment without relief. 


Patent medicines, tablets, medi- 
cated cigarettes, liquids, sprays, medi- 
cated fumes have all cured some • 
patients, but others have tried them 
all and still wheeze. 

Medical journals and books are 
confusing, too. There is one doctor 
who writes a very authoritative 
article in which he says that asthma 
has little to do with allergy— it’s all 
due to a certain type of nerve. By 
treating the spinal cord with a high 
frequency electric current he claims 
he cured 60 per cent, of his 1600 
cases of asthma. 

A European doctor prefers injec- 
tions of Epsom salts into the veins 
of his patients with asthma. He says 
l be results of his treatment are ex- 
cellent. Here in this country several 
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lection, a medicine which is diluted 
one part to 1,000,000.000,000,000 parts 

Many doctors use penicillin for 
their patients with asthma. Some use 
it by injection, some by inhalation; 
others prefer inhalation with steam 
and still others use inhalation of the 
powder. 

Ir During the past year or two we 
have all been rather excited about 
the use of Cortisone and ACTH in 
asthma. These are the hormones 
from the pituitary and the adrenal 
glands which seem to relieve the 
Symptoms of many diverse and pre- 
viously resistant medical conditions 
— rheumatism and arthritis, allergic 
diseases, skin conditions, inflamma- 
tory diseases of the eyes, certain forms 
of kidney trouble, a number of bowel 
disorders, and some forms of 
anaemia. 

We know very little about these 
new hormones. We know only that 
they seem to produce relief of symp- 
toms in some cases, but that con- 
tinued use of these gland extracts 
may result in severe complications. 
And that is about all we do know. 
Dr Philip Hench who received the 
Nobel Prize for his work with 
ACTH and Cortison likes to refer to 
their, mode of action as “a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma.” 

One patient had severe asthma 
Which did not respond to any form 
of treatment. After three days of 
treatment with ACTH. her asthma 
was completely relieved. About two 
weeks after her last dose her asthma 
recurred, but in much milder form 
and was easily controlled with occa- 
sional doses of a liquid medicine. 

Another woman with very severe 
asthma was quickly relieved after 
several doses of Cortisone. As long 
os she continued to take this medi- 
cine she felt fine; as soon as the 


medicine was discontinued or the 
dose was reduced to a critical level, 
her asthma recurred with full force. 
At present she is on a maintenance 
dose, being carefully watched for 
complications. 

One very impressionable young 
man with moderately severe asthma 
came t.o see me demanding Corti- 
sone treatment because he had heard' 
that it cured asthma. I tried to 
dissuade him, explaining that any 
relief would be only temporary, but 
he insisted. As is my practice in 
not too severe asthma, I substituted 
plain distilled water for the hor- 
mones for the first few doses in order 
to divorce the psychological effect 
from the actual benefits of the hor- 
mones. His response to these in- 
jections was so dramatic and so 
prompt that he never did get ACTH 
or Cortisone. Pure distilled watc 
was sufficient to effect a remission 
of his asthma sypmtoms. 

What does all this mean? 

The answer to all this is fairly 
simple. Actually, the problem is far 
from confusing if one understands 
what asthma really is and what 
causes it. Probably the best and 
most' concise definition for asthma 
is: “difficulty in breathing with ac- 
companying wheezing." The person 
feels a heaviness in his chest and 
has a hard time getting the air into 
and out of his lungs. During this 
process of labored breathing, espe- 
cially while exhaling, there is audible 
a somewhat musical sound or wheeze. 

For purposes of clarity it is prob- 
ably wise to consider the cause of 
asthma from two aspects: (1) what 
actually happens in the body to cause 
this difficulty in getting the air in 
and out of the lungs and (2) what 
causes this particular change in tno 
body to occur. 

Tlie answer to number one is not 
too difficult. We know that i’l 
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asthma the bronchial tubes leading 
to the lungs are obstructed. This 
blockage is usually caused by a swell- 
ing of the lining of these tubes, or 
a tightening of the muscles which 
surround them, or by collection of 
dried mucus plugging up these air 
passages. 

Now we come to the discussion of 
the causes for this obstruction. I 
mentioned swelling of the lining of 
the bronchial tubes, tightening of the 
muscles around them and collection 
of plugs of dried mucus as one type 
of blockage. Perhaps this is the most 
common kind of obstruction which 
causes asthma. 

This condition is what we find in 
asthma due to allergy, and there are 
many doctors who prefer to limit the 
use of tlie term asthma to the allergic 
type only. However, there are other 
conditions besides allergy which can 
cause swelling of the lining, spasm 
of the muscles and plugging of the 
tubes leading to the lungs. 

Those who restrict the use of the 
term asthma to allergy prefer to call 


other types of this difficulty with 
breathing an “asthma” in quotation 
marks. Thus we read of cardiac 
“asthma," infectious “asthma,” “asth- 
matic” bronchitis and so on. 

In asthma due to allergy the 
patient is sensitive to pollens of trees, 
grasses and weeds, to foods, to mis- 
cellaneous substances like house dust 
or cat hair or feathers or wool. These 
people usually have other manifesta- 
tions of allergy, like hay fever. These 
people get well by conventional al- 
lergy treatment: skin tests to deter- 
mine their sensitivities, followed by 
avoidance of them. If the substance 
they are allergic to is so ubiquitous 
that it cannot be eliminated, the pro- 
cedure is to build up the patient's 
resistance by frequent and repeated 
injections of increasing quantities of 
these substances. 

These are the patients who may be 
cured by avoidance of a food, or by 
moving to another part of the country 
with a flora which does not cor- 
respond tq the patient's sensitivities. 
These are the patients who get well 
when the cat or dog is eliminated 
from the home, or the feather pil- 
lows are covered with an impervious 

Probably the second most common 
cause of asthma is infection. Infec- 
tion in the bronchial tubes may cause 
swelling of the lining of these tubes, 
outpouring of mucus, drying up of 
this mucus and even tightening up of 
the muscles surrounding these air 
passages. These changes produce dif- 
ficulty in breathing, and an audible 
wheeze. 

All cases with bronchitis, however, 
do not have asthma. For that matter, 
all patients with allergy in the bron- 
chial tubes do not have asthma 
either. Some may require much more 
obstruction than others to produce 
wheezing. 

Tlie infection does not even need 
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to be in the bronchial tubes to pro- 
duce asthma. Lung infections like 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and fungus 
or virus infections can be sufficiently 
irritating to tlie air passages to cause 
a spasm and even more profound 
changes. That is all that is -required 
for true asthma. These are the 
patients whose asthma is cured by 
such things as penicillin. 

Nervous causes can produce asthma 
as well. 

That, too, is not hard to imagine. 
If anger can make a person’s heart 
pound, embarrassment make him 
blush, and fear make him pale, why 
can’t other emotional impulses pro- 
duce asthma? 

So we have asthma due to allergy, 
asthma due to infection, asthma due 
to foreign bodies in the lungs, 
asthma due to emotion, and asthma 
due to numerous factors which 1 
need not go into here. This should 


be enough to explain why soma 
people with asthma are helped by 
one kind of treatment and others by 
another. All patients do not have 
the same illness. 

When one doctor is successful 
with Epsom salts injections, that does 
not mean that all patients with 
asthma will be benefited. When an- 
other doctor uses diathermy to the 
spinal cord, that does not mean that 
all asthmatics should have this type 
of treatment. 

Maybe the woman who was cured 
in that small town down in Missis- 
sippi merely needed to get away 
from her husband who was making 
her nervous. Perhaps the doctors 
who are successful with the medi- 
cine diluted one to a double jillion 
parts are better psychologists than 
the rest of us who have found it 
worthless. Just remember, asthma is 
a symptom, not a disease. 
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A BLOODSTAINED cart l-umbled 
through the crowded streets of 
Paris towards the guillotine on the 
afternoon of March 24 . 1791 “Go, 
scoundrel, and join your victims," 
yelled the mob. 

A fickle Parisian crowd was fare- 
welling Jacques Rene Hebert, ex- 
assistanl Public Prosecutor of the 
French Revolutionary Tribunal, who 
had already sent 1000 people to the 
doom he was now to share. 

The mob had laughed and ap- 
plauded as the knife decapitated rich 
and poor, aristocrats and plebeians, 
alike. 

They loved it just the same when 
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Hebert's own turn came. They spat 
at him; pelted him with stones and 
rotten vegetables as he went to meet 
his death. 

Within sight of the guillotine, He- 
bert fainted. 

"Of all the accused." it was written, 
"Hebert showed the most cowardice." 
The only one to mourn his passing 
was his —ife, a former nun. To others 
he was s.mply a "scandalous producer 
of slimy newspapers, a theatre-door 
robber, a miserable sedition-monger.” 

This warped and twisted fanatic was 
born at Alencon on November 15, 
1757, the son of a dissolute father 
ruined in an obscure lawsuit Hebert 


drifted to Paris as a young man but 
found no easy road to fame or fortune. 

Down on his uppers, Hebert called 
on a friend for a loan. But when 
he left, he also took with him his 
friend’s mattresses, shirts and collars. 
These he pawned. Taxed on the 
question, he handed over the pawn- 
shop tickets, but did not volunteer 
to redeem them. 

The petty swindler knew all the 
tricks of the trade when the French 
rebelled in 1789. He quickly earned 
a reputation as a pamphleteer. 

At the Cordeliers Club, or Society 
of Friends of the Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen, his acid tongue was 
soon feared. He rapidly became the 
club's leading light 
His newspaper, "Lc Pere Duchesne” 
‘which he founded in 1791), was the 
most scurrilous that Paris had seen. 
When the Governments of Europe 
• wanted proof of the "aggressive ten- 
dencies” of the French Revolution- 
aries, they quoted extracts from He- 
bert’s warmongering sheet “as if the 
sewers of Paris were the Seine.” He- 
bert himself earned the nickname 
“Pero Duchesne.” 

As foreign armies marched against 
the revolutionaries, “Pere Duchesne ’ 
urged ruthless action against traitors. 
Terror, he argued, must become part 
of public policy to ensure unity. 

His popularity with the mob earned 
him election to the revolutionary 
Commune of Paris in August, 1792. 
When "Pere Duchesne” urged a 
speeding-up of justice, the mob 
vereamed “Yes.” 

Armed with pikes, swords, hatchets, 
long knives and iron bars, the scum 
of the gutters burst into the prisons 
and massacred 378 prisoners . . . many 
by means unprintable. 

On© woman — Marie Gredeler — -was 
bound to a post; her body slashed 
with swords; her feet nailed to the 
ground. Her torturers then ended her 


life by lighting a bonfire of straw 
under her. 

A new Revolutionary Tribunal was 
established. Hebert was appointed as- 
sistant Public Prosecutor. His only 
apparent qualification was a zeal for 
blood 

First to go were right-wing political 
opponents and then the "intellectuals 
of the left-wing, the Girondins. _ 

Next the republican vendetta seized 
on tlie Queen, Marie Antoinette. Her 
death became a matter of policy after 
the execution of the King, Louis 
XVI; ■ rallying-points for royalism 
within France were considered dan- 
gerous. 

At the Cordeliers Club, Hebert fore- 
shadowed her doom. “I have pro- 
mised the head of Marie Antoinette 
to the people," he raved. "I will cut 
it off myself if it is not given me 
quickly." 

And he was not to be silenced. 
On October 16, 1793. Marie Antoin- 
ette’s head rolled. 

The terror increased. Not even the 
weak nor the aged, drunkards nor 
madmen were spared. 

An old soldier named Luther 
grumbled in his cups that the King 
at least had paid his troops. He died 
for "inciting the hoops to revolt.” A 
half-witted cook who had drunkenly 
cried out, "Long Live the King” in a 
Paris street, went the same way. 

A doddering deaf and blind man 
named Duran Puy de Verine was 
hauled off to the scaffold . . . even 
though he could not hear, let alone 
understand, his accusers. 

Nor was there any sympathy for 
women A Madame Quetineau, pregn- 
ant with child, was granted a stay of 
execution; but her ordeals induced a 
miscarriage. The death sentence was 
immediately proceeded with. 

Still the flow of blood was not fast 
enough to satisfy the Revolutionary 
Tribunal or Hebert’s Ultras. “Pere 
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AH, HOLLYWOOD! The things they do a nd the things they 
' s ay tltere are almost unbelievable. As a matter of fact, you 
can usually drop the “almost." However, this one seems to have 
some hall-marks of truth. It appears that Harpo Marx went on 
a hunting trip with a few cronies. An inopportune game-warden 
appeared to inform them that they must desist from shooting 
any bears under one year old . . . or else! “But how can I tell if 
a bear is over one year old?" queried one of the huntsmen 
plaintively. "Ah." grunted Harpo. "Think nothing of- it; just sing 
■Happy Birthday’ to him and if he recognises the song, shoot him!" 

(From “Photoplay,” the world’s greatest motion picture magazine.) 


Duchesne" suggested an itinerant 
guillotine to speed-up "assembly line" 
executions of batches of up to 60 
prisoners a time. 

"Brave fellows of the tribunal,” he 
said, “do not trifle away your time. 
Must there be so much ceremony over 
cutting short the lives of wretches 
whom the people have already con- 
demned?” 

Before long, the Tribunal did not 
even bother to listen to the accused’s 
defence. 

But “Pere Duchesne” was still not 
satisfied. He went on to attack 
religion. 

A thorough-going atheist, Hebert 
and his friends planned a grand 
“Festival of Reason.” 

A mountain of plaster' was erected 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame and 
was flanked with the busts of the 
philosophers. A replica of a Greek 
temple was built into the plaster; and 
on its facade appeared the words: 
“TO PHILOSOPHY." 

The dedication to “Reason” opened 
on November 10, 1793, with an over- 
ture by the band of the National 
Guard. Young girls in white with 
tricolor scarves and flowers on their 


heads filed into the Cathedral with 
lighted torches. A “Hymn to Nature" 
was chanted. 

Out of the plaster temple emerged 
an opera house actress. As Liberty, 
she wore a red cap; other actresses 
and actors did obeisance to her. 

The procession made its way out of 
the Cathedral to the National As- 
sembly, then in session. The Presi- 
dent kissed actress Liberty and of- 
fered her a seat next to him on the 
rostrum It was announced that 
henceforth the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame would be the Temple of Reason, 

Bishop Gobel of Paris and his clergy 
were publicly unfrocked and abjured 
their vows in favor of Reason. He- 
bert led the mob in burning relics 
and destroying statues. The end of 
Christianity— a symbol of the ancient 
regime— was announced. 

Within 25 days, 2500 churches 
throughout France were also trans- 
formed into Temples of Reason. 

When the excesses had continued 
for about a month, the National As- 
sembly suddenly called a halt, as 
freedom of worship — one of the pre- 
cious tenets of the Revolution— was 
being violated. 
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Christian worship again became pro- 
tected— provided the priest had sworn 
allegiance to the Republic. 

Hebert began to lose his influence. 
People no longer heeded his cries for 
l he blood of "traitors.” 

Instead they decided he himself was 
disaffected. And they were not far 
from tire truth. His party was actu- 
ally planning a coup d'etat for March 
4, 1794. 

The plan misfired. Brought to trial 
on March 20, 1794— almost a year to 
the day since Hebert had emerged as 
Assistant Prosecutor of the body now 
trying him— the plotters did not have 
a chance. 

On March 24, the judge instructed 


the jury to make up their minds as 
the accused were all “wretches, 
brigands, traitors, contemptuous in- 
struments, vile souls, murderers, exe- 
cutioners, barbarians, hypocrites, cut- 
throats, parricides, ferocious slaves." 

The jury had the sense to bring m 
a verdict of "Guilty." 

As sentence of death was read, He- 
bert’s face became livid and perspira- 
tion formed on his forehead. There 
were tears in his eyes. He was close 
to hysteria. 

Perhaps his victims may have been 
pleased to learn that cowards die 
many times before their deaths; the 
valiant taste of death but once. 
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FRANK BROWNE 



A CRICKETING 


NAME CAME GOOD 

The little bowler who failed bred a son who wiped out 
the defeat by proving himself a chip off the old block. 


''J’HE man who has to shoulder the 
blame for losing a cricket Test 
match is not exactly the favorite of 
the gods to-day. Half a century ago, 
in England, the opprobrium was a 
hundred times worse. 

So the little bowler from Sussex, 
who walked slowly and sadly back 
to the pavilion with England’s innings 
closed— still a bare three runs short 
of the Australian total— might have 
been muttering, “Death, where is thy 
sting?” 

The day was July 26th, 1902. The 
place, Manchester. The occasion, the 
fourth Test match. It had been a 
great game; but— from the English 


viewpoint— a game shrouded in con- 
troversy long before the first ball was 
bowled. Following their defeat in the 
third Test at Sheffield, the English 
selectors had panicked. There had 
been howls of rage — especially from 
tire North of England — when the critics 
started to scan the list of names. 
Hirst, the great Yorkshire all-rounder, 
had been omitted! So had Sydney 
Barnes, the best bowler in England! 
So had Jessop, the hardest hitter! 
And C. B. Fry, the polished stroke- 
maker! 

But the critics had reserved their 
choicest barbs for Fred Tate . . . the 
little Sussex bowler, whom we have 
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seen trailing back to the pavilion. 

He bad been an incomprehensible 
selection. Tate was a useful stock 
bowler, nothing move. On top of that, 
he was a poor field, and a wretched 
bat. 

So the newcomer walked on to the 
field carrying a 14 pound penalty. 
The scoreboard did nothing towards 
cheering him up. 

The Australians hit him for 44 runs 
off 11 overs without any sign of a 
wicket in the first innings. His five 
not out with the bat was scarcely 

sensational. 

But it was in Australia's second dig 
that poor Tate made his fatal blunder. 
Braund was bowling to Joe Darling, 
the Australian captain; the bowler 
thought— rightly, as it turned out— 
that Joe could be forced into hitting a 
ball to high square leg. Tate was 
placed in position. At this time, Lock- 
wood (bowling like a champion) had 
Trumper, Duff and Hill back in the 
pavilion with only 16 runs on the 
board, 

Braund bowled; Darling hooked the 
ball, high and straight, to Tate. The 
little man juggled what was a re- 
latively easy catch; then dropped it. 
Darling went on to add 54 runs . . • 
with Syd Gregory to assist. 

Even then, the Australian innings 
closed at 86— with England needing 
only 124 runs to win. 

It. rained overnight: no play was 
possible in the morning. But England 
had 92 on the board when the fourth 
wicket fell. 

Yet Trumble and Saunders bowled 
like men possessed; with only two 
wickets to go, England needed eight 
to win . . . with the last man in. 

Tate was on his way to the wicket 
when it rained again. For three- 
quarters of an hour, the man who 
couldn’t bat waited to face bowler* 
who were bowling as well as any- 
body had ever bowled. 


Finally, the rain cleared. Tate 
faced Saunders. Along came the first 
ball. Tate scarcely moved his bat, but 
the ball flew from the edge and went 
to tire boundary. Four to win! 

The next ball was a savage in- 
swinger; it knocked back a stump. 
Tate was twice guilty ... of the 
crime of being bowled and of drop- 
ping Darling, 

He had oniy one remark to make: 
•Tve got a boy at home who's go- 
ing to wipe out my disgrace." 

Back to Sussex— and out of Test 
cricket — went Fred Tate. His boy was 
then only seven. 

Eleven years later, Fred Tate took 
"the boy" along to the Sussex Com- 
mittee Cor a trial. “My boy Maurice,” 
he announced. A tall kid, with 
enormous feet and a big mouth with 
prominent teeth, shook hands awk- 
wardly. 

But as soon as he put the flannels 
on, there was nothing awkward about 
him. His first try-out was with the 
bat, and showed as much promise 
as any recruit the county had seen 
for years. But with the ball, he 
looked like something really out of 
the box. 

He made his mark in the 1913- 
14 season. Then— when County cricket 
was out for four years— he served in 
the Army. 

With the first post-war season, how- 
ever. he was back. He was considered 
unlucky to miss the English tour of 
Australia in 1920 . . . and even more 
unlucky to miss selection in Tests 
against the Australians in England 
in 1921. 

By the time the English team was 
due to visit Australia in 1924-5, the 
outcry that would have greeted 
Maurice Tate's omission from the side 
would have smothered the howl that 
followed Fred’s selection 22 years 
earlier. 

Tate had claims to being the finest 
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all-rounder in England. He had, in 
the previous season, scored a thousand 
runs, and taken 200 wickets, a feat 
only two before him had performed. 

On the 1924 tour, Tate cut an all- 
time niche in cricket history for him- 
self. 

On that tour, he came off the pitch 
like a fast bowler, swung late, and 
did anything and everything to em- 
barrass batsmen. 

In his first Test match, Tate took a 
total of 11 wickets, the most spectacu- 
lar debut in Test history. There 
wasn't a bowler to back him up; he 
bowled with bad luck; and the Eng- 
lish batting, apart from Hobbs and 
Sutcliffe, was weak. 

In the second Test. Tate— again 
playing almost a lone hand and finish- 
ing dog-tired on a wicket that didn’t 
suit him, against superlative batting 
strength— got another nine wickets. 

The third Test (played on a wicket 
that would have made anything short 
of atom bombs comparatively harm- 
less) saw a tired-out Tate not so 
successful. But as far as Australia 
was concerned, it was the calm before 
the storm. 


In the fourth Test, at Melbourne, 
England’s batting at last got on to the 
beam. The side rattled up 548, and 
then got Australia out for 269, with 
Tate getting two out of the first three 
wickets. 

Australia followed on. Tate, in a 
superlative performance, got five 
Australian wickets for 75 . . . and 
three of them were clean bowled. 

He picked up another nine wickets 
in the final Test. His 38 wickets over- 
all constituted a Test record. 

In England, next year, he was to 
round off the reparations for his Old 
Man’s lapse 

Picked as the first bowler, nearly 
one in three of his 208 overs was a 
maiden. 

The first four Tests were drawn; the 
last Test, at the Oval, was to be 
played out to decide The Ashes. Aus- 
tralia got 302 in the first knock. Tate 
got three wickets for 40 and bowled 
17 maidens in 37 overs. 

But it was in the final innings that 
Tate made his great contribution to 
victory. H e only got one wicket for 
12. But his deadly accuracy at one 
end meant that Wilfred Rhodes, the 
veteran Yorkshire bowler (who 
finished with 4 for 44), could operate 
against the batsmen who couldn’t 
handle the .sticky wicket. 

The Ashes win of 1926 was the 
climax of Maurice Tate's Test career. 

Not that he was finished as a 
bowler— far from it. He came to Aus- 
tralia again in 1928-29. 

With Larwood, he bundled the Aus- 
tralians out for 122 in Brisbane; then, 
in the second Test in Sydney, took 
4 for 99 in Australia's second innings. 
The fourth Test in Adelaide saw him 
take another 4 for 77. 

In that series, Tate bowled 371 overs; 
122 of them were maidens. His bag 
of wickets (17) was below par; but, 
even at that, he took only one wicket 
less than Larwood. 
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In 1930, the ageing Tate struck 
Bradman at the height of the Bowral 
Boy’s glorious best; 131, 254 and 334 
flowed from the Master’s bat in suc- 
cessive Tests. Tate rose to the occasion. 

The averages told the story. Tate 
had bowled nearly twice as many 
overs as anybody else. He had taken 
15 wickets (five more than any of his 

[ fellow toilers at the crease), and his 
amazing average of maidens had re- 
gained at one in three. 

He had dismissed the great Brad- 
man cheaply twice — for eight and one. 


Tate ended his career on a note of 
anti-climax. 

He came out to Australia with Jar- 
dine's 1932 side ... and wasn’t picked 
in a Test. Men who could play the 
Jardine theory were those wanted. 
Tate had neither the speed nor the 
inclination for cricket terrorism. He 
had words with Jardine and was 
threatened with being sent home. 

He had played in his last Test; but 
the ‘‘boy at home” had been good 
enough to carry the Old Mans soli- 
tary failure . . . with a bit to spare. 


S1IR 11RBAN HEIGHTS 
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AT seven o'clock on the evening 
. of September 19, 1934, Kiko 

Chavez was walking home to the 
little cottage on the outskirts of 
Juarez, Mexico, where he lived with 
his parents and an eye-catching 
young sister. 

He took a short cut across a dis- 
used clay-pit. Suddenly he stopped. 
Sprawled on her back beside the 
track was the figure of a girl. 


Kiko stepped over to her. Then he 
jumped back in terror. The girl was 
dead. Her body, spattered with 
blood, was still warm. From her ex- 
posed breast protruded a stiletto. 

The Mexican boy ran up the trade 
to the nearest house, sobbing hys- 
terically. 

Tlie pretty face was that of his 
own sister, Simona Chavez. Eighteen 
years old and just budding into 
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curvesome Latin womanhood she 
had been one of the most laughter- 

loving and matrimonially -sought- 

after girls in Juarez. 

Within a few minutes police were 
on the scene. The Jaurez Chief of 
Police. Jesus Chacon, took charge. His 
assistant was Detective Lazarro Her- 
nandez. They found nothing that 
would assist them. Blood had oblit- 
erated even any fingerprints on the 
knife. 

Tlie detectives returned to head- 
quarters with Kiko Chavez. 

“Did your sister have many boy 
friends?” asked Chief Chacon. 

“Yes, senor,” said Kiko. "Simona 
was always going out on dates.” 


W no were oicj ; 

"None of those boys would have 
harmed her,” Kiko protested. “They 
were all old school friends." 

"Tell me and let me judge,” replied 
Chacon. Kiko reeled off several 
names. Hernandez took notes. 

Kiko went on to tell that Simona 
had worked in a laundry. She walked 
home by way of the clay-pit every 
evening about six o’clock. 

The detectives went to work. 

Juarez is a Mexican border town 
within a mile of the busy Inter- 
national Bridge into the United 
States. In every investigation, its 
police have to be on the look-out 
that their quarry does not sneak over 
the bridge ... and out of then- 
jurisdiction. 

Chief Chacon decided to take no 
chances. He stationed half a dozen 
men on the bridge night and day. 

They had orders to bring in for 
questioning every known criminal., 
marihuana addict and molester of 
women who tried to cross. 

A week passed, but the case was 
no nearer solution. 

An autopsy showed that Simona 
had died from a knife thrust . . ■ 
but not instantly. She had been 


stabbed only once, and the wound 
was jagged as if the knife had been 
twisted about in the flesh. 

"Do you think the killer might be 
a mad sadist?” Chacon asked the 
Medical Officer. 

"Not necessarily" the doctor an- 
sweVed. "As I see it, the natural re- 
action of the girl after the knife 
entered would be try to pull it out. 
“Well, why didn’t she?” interrupted 

Chacon. 

“I don't think the murderer let 
her,” was the answer. “I would say 
that as soon as he saw her plucking 
at the weapon in her breast, he 
pulled her to him and held her body 
close to his, so she couldn’t reach 
the knife.” 

"How long would she take to die. 
asked Chacon. 

"About five minutes. As they 
wrestled around, he also probably got 
his hands to her throat. You can see 
some bruises there.” 

Meanwhile, the men in Simona s 
life and her fellow workers at the 
laundry had been questioned. All 
had alibis. > 

Then Detective Hernandez suggested 
that a handsome, 20-years-old suitor 
of Simona’s— who was supposed to 
have left on a hunting trip tlie day 
before the murder— might be their 

m As he pointed out to Chacon, people 
forget dates quickly. What they 
thought was the day before might 
actually be tlie day after the killing. 

The Chief gave him permission to 
bring in the youth, who was highly 
indignant when he arrived at head- 
quarters 48 hours later. 

"I was not even in town when 
Simona was murdered,” he protested 
... and he was able to prove it. 

The despondent detectives prepared 
to let him go . . . with apologies. 

"Were you Simona’s favourite boy 
friend?” Chief Chacon happened to 
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STATE OF THE NATION (VIII 
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ask idly before the youth was re- 
leased. 

"I was for a while,” the lad re- 
plied. -‘Until Fernando Padilla cut 
me out., He’s a lot older than me, 
and Simona got some silly idea she 
preferred ‘experienced’ men.” 

Chacon sat up suddenly. No such 
older man figured on the list of 
Simona’s friends. 

"What did you say his name was?” 
he asked. 

“Fernando Padilla — but what she 
saw in that streak of misery I don’t 
know,” said the lad. “He’s dark and 
skinny, and at least 35 years old.” 
He revealed, too, that Simona’s 
mysterious flame was a piano player. 
He was even able to tell the de- 
tectives where he lived. 

The Chief and his aide hurried to 
the address. They were met by an 
elderly Mexican, who told them that 
his son, Fernando, had disappeared 
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about the middle of September. 

Shaking his head sadly, the old man 
also confessed that his son had two 
great fadings— smoking marihuana 
and chasing after pretty teen-age 
girls. 

The police returned to headquar- 
te, A s ’ • • ver y highly encouraged. 

All over Mexico the missing 
musician was hunted. At last, late 
m August, 1935, Chief Chacon re- 
ceived a report that a man believed 
to be Padilla had been seen in the 
town of Monterrey, deep in the in- 
terior of Mexico. 

Detective Hernandez and a couple 
of men rushed there by car; but 
found their bird had flown. Fernando 
Padilla had indeed been there for a 
few weeks, working in a dance hall; 
but he had left a week before. 

Some of the other musicians in the 
band, however, remembered that 
Padilla had been talking of going to 


Bho United States. 

< Chief Chacon's heart sank. Once 
■Cross the border, and hidden among 
llie teeming millions of New York. 

1 ^Chicago or some other city, the 
ces of arresting the knife killer 
wore less than Buckley’s. 

But there remained the American 
igration Service. Armed with 
dilla's description and occupation, 
went to work to ferret out the 
wanted alien. 

was slow work. Not until March, 
-one and a half years after the 
aying of Simona Shavez— did Jesus 
' ;on receive a telegram telling 
him that Fernando Padilla had been 
arrested in Los Angeles and was 
being extradited. 

1 In July, the prisoner was delivered 
into the hands of the Juarez Police. 

A tough customer, Padilla did not 
] crack under hours of questioning. He 
denied all knowledge of the crime. 

Chacon was not worried. He con- 
sidered that he had collected a com- 
plete case against Padilla. The Dis- 
trict Attorney agreed. On July 20, 
1936, he went into court to prosecute 
the suspect for murder. 

Under Mexican law, there is no jury 
system. A judge listens to the evi- 
dence, and upon him rests the sole 
[ responsibility for deciding guilt or 
t innocence. 

[ The prosecution had several bomb- 
shells, which soon disturbed the 
1 prisoner. Several young and pretty 
girls testified that they had gone out 
with Fernando Padilla 
Then, slowly and hesitantly, they 
all told a similar story. They de- 
scribed how Padilla had lured them 
to a lonely spot and threatened them 
with a stiletto until they yielded to 
him. 

The weapon produced in evidence 
as the one that killed Simona Chavez 
(they all testified) was the one that 
Padilla had used 


The prisoner (understandably) de- 
cided to change his story. He ad- 
mitted meeting Simona in the clay- 
pit on the night of her death. He 
claimed she was madly jealous of 
him. 

"Suddenly,” he concluded, "she 
reached over, yanked the knife out 
of my belt and stabbed herself. 1 
got so scared I ran away.” 

It was a good story . . . but not 
good enough. Medical witnesses 
proved that the girl could not have 
pushed the ten-inch blade right up 
to the hilt in her breast. 

Moreover, how did she get the tell- 
tale bruises on her throat? Surely 
she did not try to strangle herself 
as Well? 

The judge did not take long with 
his verdict. The dagger-man was 
sentenced to 40 years’ hard labor. 

hr Mexico they have a peculiar 
custom that— when a murderer is 
sentenced to 40 years— this is just 
what he does serve. And “hard,” 
they say, is a very inadequate ad- 
jective to describe the labor he per- 
forms during his sentence. 
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'wGffiL SLAVES STILL EXIST 



JgARLY in 1950. a worried young 
inan sat in the police headquarters 
of Lisbon. Portugal, and poured out a 
tragic story of his vanished sweet- 
heart. 

Her name was Maria L. Some 
months before she had answered an 
advertisement that ran regularly in 
the local papers. 

Help wanted. Attractive young 
women, free to travel, for higli-paying 
positions as secretaries and recep- 


tionists in South America. All ex- 
penses advanced against one-year 
salary guarantee, residence arranged 
in respectable homes. Send photo- 
graph, full details. 

“Maria was only 19,” the young man 
explained. “She was given passage 
money and an advance against her 
pay, and she boarded a ship for 
Argentina. She was my fiancee; I was 
to follow if there was work. But I 
have received only one letter from 
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• her, in which she was very despond- 
ent.” He spread his hands helplessly, 
i jL “After that, only silence.” 

The inspector of police, a specialist 
in organised vice— including the traffic 
- in women and dope — nodded. “The 
address on the advertisement is that 
of Manuel Ortega,” he said. “Manuel 

■ Ortega is the head of one of the 
^H largest white-slave rings in the world. 
[V Last year, from Lisbon, Marseilles, 

■ Genoa and other European cities, he 
shipped over two thousand girls to 

B. South America— under the guise of 
B getting them jobs. 

H “But when they arrived, they found 
their destination was a bordello — and 

■ also that they were heavily in debt 

■ to the Ortega organisation. Almost all 

■ accepted Ortega's terms— on what 
H they thought was a temporary basis. 

But they soon found that they were 
■ perpetually in debt to the madams. 
» It is known that several committed 
suicide. 

■ “Whether your Maria is alive or 
K dead is a mystery. We can do nothing 

■ about Ortega because he operates a 

■ legitimate business here. But we will 

■ take your affidavit; it is proof of a 

■ missing girl.” 

| Ordinarily, that would have been 
Bj the end of the matter. Another girl 
I missing, vanished in the clutches of 

■ an international white-slave ring. 

I But in this case, the Lisbon police got 

■ in touch with a new international 

■ police organisation known as the In- 

I ternational Criminals Police Commis- 

I sion, which has headquarters in 

■ Geneva. Switzerland and functions 
I ■ under the United Nations. 

The report showed that the address 
Hr from which Maria L. had written her 

| sweetheart was a brothel in Buenos 

f Aires. Manuel Ortega was identified 

I —not as a Portuguese but as a 

I I Frenchman named Pierre Chambeau. 

F Chambeau was wanted on charges of 

l procuring in at least six cities in four 


different nations! A rare effort! 

With tills information, the Lisbon 
police acted. They arrested Ortega. 

In other Mediterranean cities, the 
police, working in collaboration with 
the I.C.P.C., staged simultaneous ar- 
rests of more than a dozen procurers 
for the Ortega organisation. At one 
blow, the largest white-slave organi- 
sation of recent years was broken up 
Previously, this could not have 
happened. 

The I.C.P.C. was formed only aboul 
two years ago. Since then, the United 
Nations has passed a "global Mann 
Act” in which 47 member nations 
have pledged themselves to co-operate 
for the elimination of prostitution. 
From now on, the big international 
white-slave rings are in for a tough 

Recent sensational headlines reveal 
the efficiency of this new coUabora- 

Many international white-slave 
rings have been broken up. Take 
the case of Jean de la Tour, head 
of a white-slave ring with head- 
quarters in Marseilles which special- 
ised in sending girls to Brazil. 

The police of Corsica, Casablanca. 
Genoa and several other European 
cities all had dossiers on de la Tour, 
and knew that he recruited girls in 
their cities and shipped them to 
Marseilles, from whence they were 
trans-shipped across the Atlantic. 
They even had sketchy descriptions 
of him. But. they didn't know his 
name. and there were no fingerprints. 

In Marseilles, (he police were given 
instructions to watch all ships sail- 
ing, paying particular attention to 
groups of young and pretty girls who 
were sailing for Brazil in order to 
assume “good jobs.” In due course, 
Commissioner Raoult of Marseilles got 
word from one of his detectives that 
three pretty girls were about to sail, 
and that a man who was “seeing them 
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off” resembled tire sketchy description 
o £ the unknown procurer. 

Despite his protestations against 
the "outrage,” de la Tour' was de- 
tained on suspicion. Geneva got on 
the job, and it was soon found that 
the addresses to which the girls were 
being sent were actually Brazilian 
houses of prostitution. Telephone con- 
versations between the police of at 
least six cities identified de la Tour 
beyond doubt. Through this sort of 
international co-operation, the ring 
was swiftly broken up, and its key 
men placed behind bars. 

Ironically, de la Tour, while out 
on bail, was stabbed in at least 20 
places and murdered by one of his 
own gang, presumably, as a pre- 
caution against his "squealing.” 

But the gang was rounded up any- 

To give some idea of the efficiency 
of this new collaboration under U.N. 
auspices, during the past two years 
and in Mediterranean ports alone, it 
is estimated than more than 30 key 
leaders in the white-slave traffic, said 


to have shipped at least 5,000 girls 
annually to South and Central 
America, have been arrested and 
convicted. 

It is unquestionably the greatest 
clean-up in the international woman 
traffic the world has ever seen. Few 
realise the extent to which prostitu- 
tion has increased, in many countries, 
over recent years. 

In the United States, prostitution 
has doubled in five years. In Japan, 
Tokyo’s “Yoshiwara” or red-light dis- 
trict-closed down for a short time 
after the war— is again going fully 
blast, with an estimated 50,000 geisha 
girls providing "recreation” in such 
establishments as “one-guest restaur- 
ants, manicure parlors, and tea shops." 

One of the greatest international 
mysteries is what happened to the 
more than 200,000 Dutch women who 
disappeared following their release 
from Japanese internment camps after 
the war. Many are believed to have 
fallen the prey of international white 

In Berlin, “taxi girls” are available 
in unlimited numbers for fees of 5.00 
dollars or less a night. In Paris, 
venereal disease is up 75 per cent. 
There are at least two million “slave 
girls” in China. 

In Italy, there are now between 
3,000 and 4,000 registered houses of 
prostitution, and 30,000 prostitutes in 
Rome alone. The taxes received from 
houses of prostitution are being used 
lo defray the costs of the Italian 
secret service. In both Italy and Ar- 
gentina, there is strong opposition to 
efforts to “crack down" on prostitu- 

In Egypt, an Arab ‘‘dancing girl” 
may be purchased for as little as 250 
dollars. 

Dope and prostitution go together. 

The dope picture is also bad. Ac- 
cording to the U.N. Narcotics Com- 
mission, the world traffic in illicit 
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drugs amounts to around 1,500,000,000 
dollars annually. In Italy, there is 
a 10-year supply of heroin, waiting to 
be shipped to the United States. 

In Finland, consumption of heroin, 
According to the U.N., tripled in 10 
years. Over the same decade, Italian 
{consumption of heroin rose 50 per 
cent. London' is receiving its largest 
illicit supplies of heroin, hashish and 
cocaine through a globe-circling dope 
Egypt alone has 3,000,000 known 
drug addicts. 

Yeoman work is being done by the 
in tipping off the police of 
many countries— in addition to the 
United States— on dope movements 
Recently a gang that was smuggling 
opium into England in the gasoline 
tanks of automobiles were smashed. 
Camels crossing the Mt. Sinai penin- 
sula have been shot and opened up, 
and found to contain capsules of 
drugs. Camels now entering Egypt 
from Asia Minor are now X-rayed as 
a precautionary measure. 


Recently Scotland Yard, working in 
collaboration with the I.C.P.C., learned 
that the French freighter “Saint 
Tropez” was transporting a large stock 
of heroin to New York. U.S. customs 
men were tipped off, and the ship 
was searched from stem to stern. A 
supply of file drug worth hundreds of 
thousands of pounds— was found. 

But the trail didn’t stop there. It 
led deviously back to Marseilles. 
Liverpool and Egypt. Finally the 
name of the shadowy head of the 
international dope ring was discov- 
ered — a Belgian known only as Rene 
the Black. 

While it is too early to predict that 
the I.C.P.C. will succeed in breaking 
up international white slavery and 
dope smuggling, there is encouraging 
evidence that it will make the life 
of the international criminal increas- 
ingly perilous as time goes on. If it 
weren’t for this new organisation, the 
situation would be far worse to-day 
than it is! 


THE END OF 


What is the Size of the Largest Star? 

Of course, there is no predicting 
the shape of things to come; but up 
to date the record seems to be claimed 
by Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of 
Harvard College University. Dr. 
Shapley has detected a star so gigantic 
that its radius is more than eight 
times from the earth to the sun, 
while its diameter is more than 
1,500,000,000 miles. Meanwhile, six 
stars a billion miles across (a widtli 
so gigantic that, if centred on the 
sun, they would over-flow the orbit 
of the planet Jupiter) have been 
found by Harvard scientists in an- 
other study of super-gigantic stars 
of the universe. These biggest stars 
have been found in the Small and 
Large Clouds of Magellan. 

How Fast is an Escalator? 

Yes. you’re right; it probably does 
depend on the escalator. Still, tile 
world seems to be littered with 
statisticians with time on their hands. 
Experts calculate that in New York 
City staircases move at 125 feet a 
minute (a snail’s pace of a mere mile 
and a half an hour). However, in 
London subways at rush hour, es- 
calators hit two miles an hour. De- 
partment store escalators often move 
as slowly as 90 feet a minute. But 
don’t despise the moving staircase as 
a slow-coach. An escalator less than 
a yard wide and moving at 125 feet 
a minute can carry 580 people in 


live minutes ... a job that would take 
thirteen 2,5001b. capacity elevators to 
equal. 

Would You Like to Live to be a 

Hundred? 

All right; all right . . . don’t scream 
in unison. Keep your personal 
opinions to yourselves. The most 
we can say is that, according to the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
whiph polled a national cross-section 
of the U.S. population on this aues- 
tion, reports that about two out of 
every three people declare that they 
would definitely like it. The other 
one wouldn’t. Men were more at- 
tracted to the possibility than women, 
while teen-agers were somewhat less 
interested in becoming centenarians 
. . . but not much. 

Which is Most Popular: A Dog or a 

Cat? 

Now, don’t show this to any Syd- 
neyside columnists; we’re not buying 
into any fights. BUT . . . according 
to a poll of British pet-owners or- 
ganised by Dr. Kenneth Cottam (in 
which the enthusiastic doctor inter- 
viewed 50,000 animal lovers) more 
people prefer to see a cat about the 
house. There are, says Dr. Cottam, 
more than 5,500,000 cats in Britain 
compared with about 4,000,000 dogs. 
Cats seem to owe their superior 
numbers mainly to the fact that more 
of them are '‘gainfully occupied.” 




Boy, look what you're missing in your Bombs . . . ond we'll bet you 
are taking a bitter view of horseless carriages. It's just one of 
those things that happen in South California ... a horseless carriage Derby. 
Age limit of the jallopies is around forty years; age of the passengers is 
about the direct opposite. But they seem to get on quite well together 
. . . here she is beckoning up a tardy entrant to the starting line . . . get 
a move on, you! . . . don't keep her waiting. 
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Ckcy ! 



But is he? . . . well, you I 
tever can tell . . . seems that 
he's strictly a one-job it 
probably belongs to the Movers 
\ and Lifters' Union . 
have no care . . . they're well J 
to the job and they'll so 
1 their way again. By the 
way, that's Winona Smith 
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In the graveyard of Nanuvala, there arc headstones 
which carry a grim warning for the hunters of Africa. 



AUBREY SUSSENS 


'T'HE African natives of Northern 
Rhodesia fear buffalo more than 
anything else. 

A buffalo is a morose, sulky brute. 
A wounded bull will wait in under- 
growth for days until someone comes 
by. Then he attacks. And he is too 
fast and agile for his victim to stand 
much chance of getting away. 

Many men have survived encoun- 
ters with elephants and crocSmes, 
but few gel away from a buffalo. 
The graveyard at Naimvala, not far 
from where the Moosa enters the 


Kafue River, has several headstones 
inscribed: "Killed by Buffalo." 

Buffalo love the m'saki-saki — the 
bush of Northern Rhodesia — and, if 
shot in the open, always make for 
its shelter. A buffalo can get through 
it like a steamroller but a man has 
a difficult time. Visibility is low: 
sometimes less than 30 yards. 

I remember once when three of 
us tracked and shot a buffalo bull 
in the m’saki-saki. 

That morning we had seen from 
the top of a kopjie (hill) two buffalo 


bulls grazing slowly into the wind in 
All open patch of veldt near the 
Knfue River. 

H I was using on old Martini-Henri 
rllle. It took half -inch bullets. 

The bullets could drop anything 
from an elephant down; but the 
■Ingle-loading breech of the 50-year- 
old weapon meant that I could only 
fire one shot without reloading. I 
kept three bullets in a shirt pocket. 
I We came to within 50 yards of the 
bulls before shooting. One dropped 
mid immmediately got up and walked 
Wfew paces to stand as though ready 
to fall again. The other galloped off 
madly into the brush. 

* My two cousins, Ian and Clyde, 
Allowed into the brush leaving me 
finish off the wounded one. I felt 
311 my pocket and found there was 
only one bullet; the other two had 
Allen out, probably when we hurried 
down the side of the hill. I re-load- 
Od the Martini-Henri and, without 
poking around, I called to the native 
for more bullets. Then I fired. 

The buffalo was about 100 yards 
away. I heard the bullet thud into 
his body— in the shoulder— but in- 
stead of dropping ho came straight 
or me. I looked around; the gun- 
earer had disappeared. 

I dropped my rifle and ran for an 
ntheap built around a small tree. 
These antheaps go to about 10 feet 
high. I scrambled up like a fright- 
ened monkey. The buffalo drew up 
At the hill and immediately attacked. 
I could see, so close that I could 
lmosl touch it, the frothy blood 
praying from the buffalo’s nostrils, 
and the two marks on its shoulder 
inhere the bullets had gone in. 

With the buffalo, the shoulder is 
Ihe most vulnerable spot. 

I shouted for Clyde and Ian. They 
eard me and came back. Clyde 
killed the bull with his second shot. 
We found that both Clyde’s shots 


had gone into the shoulder. One ol 
my bullets had entered the shoulder, 
and lodged in the hip. 

That night at camp I found my 
bearer who had run away. 

"I saw the 'Nkosi run away from 
tlie inyati,” he said accusingly . . . 
on the principle, apparently, that 
attack is the best defence. 

"And where,” I asked, “were you 
at the time?” 

“On the top of a mapani tree.” 

One native we had, an amiable 
boy, used to inform me in plenty of 
time that he intended running away. 

Then he would hand over what- 
ever he was carrying and retire t:> 
a stout tree. 

Another day we saw a herd of 
buffalo. They stampeded. 

They were away too quickly for 
us to be able to do much but wc 
dropped two. And we wounded a 
third. 

The blood track took us through 
comparatively easy brush and then 
back past a small kopjie. 

I climhed onto a boulder half-way 
up the kopjie. I had a good view 
of about three miles. I could see 
not h ing. 

Finally I gave up. As I slid off 
the rock I caught a movement. 

The buffalo was standing behind 
an antheap about 25 yards away. 

It was only waiting for us to pass 
the antheap before charging. I took 
a quick shot just as the animal 
charged. I heal'd my bullet strike 
but it did not even stagger the buf- 
.falo. He came straight for my com- 
panions less than 50 yards away. He 
was right on top of them when they 
dropped him. 

The two native, trackers had, of 
course, fled at the sound of the first 

It would be interesting some day 
to time a native over 100 yards when 
a wounded buffalo is charging. 
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EN GARDE . . . 

In Newark (U.S.), 20-year-old Dan- 
iel Bertono was awakened before 
dawn by the stealthy shuffle of a 
cat-burglar. Rather sensibly, Master 
Bertono imitated sleep . while his 
slitted eyes watched the mobster col- 
lect 10 dollars. As soon as the in- 
truder had left the room, however, 
Bertono leaped from bed, seized a 
bayonet which he kept as a souvenir 
and pursued the “cat.” Sighting his 
quarry, Master Bertono poised the 
bayonet and cried “Halt!' 1 “Not so!" 
objected the “cat” and, grasping an 
umbrella, thrust rapier-wise at le- 
Bertono, who responded with a brisk 
riposte. A series of brilliant parries 
resulted in the umbrella falling into 
two halves. The “cat” — Julius 
(“Bubbles") Hardy — went to the 
cooler. Master Bertono went back to 
bed. 

AH, CHARITY . . . 

In Washington (U.S.) 60-year-old 
Elsmer Slade, who had been struck 
by a taxicab, lay in his hospital bed . 
and heard that the driver had been 
unable to raise the 25 dollar fine im- 
posed by tire judge. The kindly Mr. 
Slade promptly paid the cabby’s fine. 
And, not to be outdone, Arthur 
Craig of Boston, ordered either to 
go to gaol for bigamy or give his 
wife 25 dollars for living expenses 
until the case came on, wailed that 


he was stony-broke. With a loud sob 
of sympathy, his second “wife” de- 
posited tile filthy lucre. But perhaps 
best was Maryanne Clyde, of Brem- 
erton (U.S.), charged with attempting 
to murder her husband. She was re- 
leased on a 1,000 dollar bond— fur- 
nished by her polygamous spouse. 
LETTER OP LAW . . . 

Glen Malone, of Arizona (U.S.), 
rescued five baby quail when their 
nest fell into a stream. For two years, 
he fed and cared for them. Then a 
game-warden came along and fined 
Mr. Malone 25 dollars for having birds 
out of season. 

THERE’S THE RUB . . . 

James Clarkson, a wharf labourer 
of Southport, England, raced to the 
rescue of a man who had been 
trapped in quick sand. The South- 
port City Council promptly docked a 
shilling from Clarkson’s wages for 
leaving his job without permission. 
RETORT COURTEOUS ... 4 

John N. Kelly, escapee from a Vir- 
ginia (U.S.) convict road-gang, is 
hurt. Recently, the Washington 
Times-Herald quoted a prison guard: 
Kelly would “prefer death to sur- 
render.” Replied Kelly by return 
post: “I deny I would not be taken 
alive ... I have no intention of caus- 
ing trouble to anyone . . . Please print 
this!” The newspaper obliged. At 
writing, Mr. Kelly is still at large. 
☆ Opposite: Study by Paul Koruna 
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blonde 

with 

61 : Hi: 

eyes 


His fist caught Tony under 
the chin and dropped him to 
the floor against the wall. 


Nola Lipton was not shabby, but 
she had a temporary look too; only 
that was different. She was blonde; 
her shape made you want her; and 
her green eyes said you could have 
her . . . but it would be strictly 

For Phil Monson, it had lasted six 
months. 

He came into the office carrying an 


HIS MOTHER HAD ALWAYS TOLD HIM WHAT NOT TO TRUST WHEN HE 
LEFT HOME FOR THE BIG, BAD CITY . . . AND MOTHER KNOWS BEST. 


I empty briefcase, and he took Nola in 
■ his arm. Her lips were as willing as 
ever. “What a clean-up!” he said. 

( “Where’s the boodle, then?” 

"Safe in the bank where it stays 
r till the pay-off.” 

I' She moved away from him. 

B She said, "Your betting syndicate 


cleaned up a good smooth 20 
thousand.” 

“A bit over, Baby.” 

“And you’d have gone broke with- 
out my tips Do you know how I got 
them?" 

“I can guess," Phil nodded. 

“Stable boys, jockeys and book- 
makers,” she said. "They’re hard to 
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pry open, Phil, and they all smell 
bad; but I got the tips. I didn’t do 
that for peanuts.” 

"Our commission comes to over 
three thousand.” 

She lit a cigarette. "We could really 
do tilings with 20 thousand," she. said. 

"And the syndicate, Nola? They’re 
little people. Stealing from people 
like that isn’t smart." 

"They were made to be fleeced! If 
they didn’t pay into your syndicate, 
some other crook would get it!” 

She got off the desk. Think of the 
places we could go; think of the 
things we could do! But if you’ve 
gone soft, if ... ” 

“Okay,” he said tensely. “Where 
do we go from here?” 

“First, you get down to the bank 
and collect the cash! When you’ve 
got it, then we can make plans.” 

Phil glanced at his watch. “I’ll 
have to move fast,” he said. 

He took the briefcase and was gone. 
Nola Lipton sat on the desk, She 
drew hard on her cigarette. 

Manson was gone for half an hour. 
When he came back, his briefcase 


was bulging and Nola was making u„ 
her face. 1 

Her eyes looked at him over the I 
tiny mirror she was using. 

“Money to burn!” Phil said. “So I 
where do we go from here?" ’ I 
The gir! was watching the door be- 
hind Phil’s back. The latch clicked. 
Phil turned and faced two men. 

One was tall, with a face that was 
too handsome, and shoulders that 
were too broad. The other was small, 
with narrow shoulders, sleek black 

They moved toward Phil without | 
speaking. Phil backed into the office 
the briefcase behind his back. Hr’ | 
back tiU was within reach 
of Nola’s hand. 

He said: "I need both my hands.” 
He didn’t look around as she 
grasped the briefcase. 

"A nice haul,” the big man said. 

I ve been watching your bets, Mon- 
son. But you didn’t know you were 
jumping Silky Baxter’s claim." 

"Wrong on all counts, Silky,” Phil 
said. “It isn’t money in the case. My 
winnings belong to the syndicate I 
didn’t jump your claim, 

"An honest betting syndicate?” 
Silky drawled. "Is that something you 
invented?” 

“Maybe I did, or maybe it was 
Nola. But it worked.” 

"And you make off with the win- 
nings three days before the pay-off! 
You^didn’t ^invent that . . . and it 

Silky Baxter's eyes went past Phil 
to the bag beside Nola. The man with 
Silky kept his small black eyes on 
Phil. 

“You after a commission, Silkv?” 

Phil asked. 

”1 don’t play for small change. You 
didn’t know you were working for 

"Was I?” 

Yeah! I’ll take that briefcase,” 
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K. “There are things we don’t agree 
(bout,” Phil said steadily. 

I, Nola spoke then. "Phil,” she said, 
Bfony Sorrento is alongside Silky, 
H(d he pulls a wicked trigger." 

K Monson said: "How you feeling, 
Bony?” 

■ Tony blinked. His mouth went 
\ down on one side, which was the way 
He held it for talking, and for shoot- 
ing. Phil Monson didn’t wait. 

P He leapt at Tony, and Tony took a 
Htep back and reached for his gun. 

He got it out of his pocket. 
^■'Monson's fist got Tony under the 
Eehin and dropped him on the floor. 

B Phil snatched the automatic. Silky 
■Baxter stopped short as the snout of 

■ Tony’s gun swung around. 

“Mr. Baxter,” Phil said. “Get over 
[ there near Tony.” 

Silky Baxter raised his hands. He 
mt a side glance at Nola, but Phil 
didn't risk looking at the girl. He 
kept the gun aimed, and he kept his 
on Baxter as Silky edged over 
beside the limp form on the floor. 

Silky said: “But you’re still on the 
wrong leg. You haven’t got the guts 
to kill me, and I’ll go out of here with 
tlie loot just to prove it.” 

! “Okay, what are you waiting for?” 

\ “Just waiting for Tony.” 

“Baxter, I told you it isn’t money 
in that briefcase; it’s old letters I'm 
taking home to burn.” 

“As a liar, you’re goddamned crude, 
Monson. You might as well toss the 
f gun out of the window.” 

Tony Sorrento was clawing his way 
to his feet. Slowly, Silky walked 
into the mouth of the gun. 

Phil let him come on, backing away 
till he was against the desk; then 
he snapped the muzzle of the auto- 
matic up from Baxter’s stomach to 

Baxter stopped. Phil's hand went 
behind his back to the telephone on 
the desk. He felt for the police call 


slots on the dial, and kicked the 
mouthpiece off with his wrist. He 
started to work the dial. 

“Don’t ride your hunch too far. 
Silky ...” 

The telephone crashed on the floor 
behind him. Something hard, tire size 
of a gun barrel, hit Phil's spine. 
“Give Silky the toy pistol, Sweetie- 

It was Nola’s husky voice, only the 
huskiness had sharp sawtecth in it. 
She added, “It's the pay-off, Phil. 
You didn’t know it, but you have 
been working for Silky Baxter.” 

Silky took the gun from Phil’s hand. 
Phil turned around and looked at 
Nola’s face. It seemed ugly now. 

“My mother told me never to trust 
a blonde with green eyes,” he said. 

“You should have taken her advice, 
Darling!" 

She handed the briefcase to Silky. 
Silky said, "The coppers were on to 
me, Phil. I couldn’t work this racket 
myself, but Nola knew all the angles. 
You did a good job as a dummy.” 
Nola stood beside Silky, Her little 
automatic, and the gun in Silky’s 
hand, both threatened Phil as they 
backed to the door, herding Tony 
with them. 

“Bye now, Nola,’” Monson said. 
“Sorry it had to end like this.” 

The door closed on them. He picked 
up the telephone and put it back on 
the desk. He sat down and rested 
his feet up beside it. He lit a cigar- 
ette. Tlie 'phone rang and he grinned, 
“Hello, Inspector. You got ’em, eh? 
Oh, the stuff in the briefcase? Hell! 
don’t you know a dictaphone record 
when you see one? Sure, I tapped 
my own telephone and got records of 
all Nola’s calls to Silky. What? Well, 
you see, before I left home, my 
mother told me to never trust a 
blonde with green eyes— so I didn't. 
Yeah, the money’s still safe in the 
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PAUL WARREN GRAHAM 

THE HILL-MEN WERE QUITE READY TO BE VERY GOOD 
COMRADES; BUT THEY HAD FIXED IDEAS ABOUT HORSES. 

B "Ride!" she told him. "It will only be 
dangerous while their tempers ore aflame." 


■ pOGOSINSKI cursed as the old 

Chevrolet skidded and bucked to 
a standstill. “You drive like a mad- 
I man,” he complained bad-temperedly. 

■ "Ah!” exclaimed the driver in a 
I satisfied voice. "Mischa is there, wait- 
I ing for you.” He pointed, then de- 
I. cided, “And now, Comrade, I can go 
I home to my wife." 

■ Pogosinski looked down at the 

■ flimsy cantilever bridge that spanned 
I the gorge, then across at the horseman 
I on the other side. This was a tall 
I man. clad in a long, dark tunic. His 
I face was bearded under a red fur cap. 

' He was armed with a rifle and, in 
I addition to his own mount, he had a 
I second horse on a lead. 

The driver reached into the back 
I of tile car and dragged out a suit- 
I case. “With luck,” he said, 'Til make 
1 most of the trip in daylight." 

"You can help me over with that, 
I first.” 

[ “Pah! You can manage it, surely,” 
* laughed the driver and dumped the 
i bag on to the other’s lap. 

The passenger got out grumbling. 
| “You’re not a good citizen,” he com- 
| plained, but his words were drowned. 
In a cloud of dusty steam, the Chev 
began to back up the slope. 

Half walking, half sliding, Pogosin- 
ski started down towards the bridge. 
Crossing the gorge, he tried not to 


look down at the swirling waters be- 
low. The suitcase bumped continu- 
ously against his legs and, with every 
step, he became more certain that 
the rotting planks would give way 
under him. But at last, he reached 
the other side and stumbled towards 
the waiting Mischa. The fellow leaned 
down from his saddle and relieved 
him of his burden. 

“We’ve a long ride. Comrade,” he 
said, handing the reins of the second 
horse to Pogosinski. 

“Why hasn’t anything been done 
about that bridge?” demanded Pogo- 
sinski, mounting clumsily. “It’s a dis- 
grace to the name of the Soviet." 

"It serves. Comrade," replied 
Mischa, wheeling his mount and urg- 
ing it up the narrow track. “It serves. ' 

For a long time they rode in silence. 
Pogosinski was a poor horseman and 
was too busy keeping up with his 
guide to talk. Though the sky was 
clear, the air was crisply chill. Higher, 
where it was easier, there were 
larches and occasional firs. 

When it began to grow dark, they 
camped. Mischa built a fire and pre- 
pared a stew from some withered 
pieces of chicken. 

“I’m wondering whether you’ll be 
happy with my people,” said Mischa 
after they had eaten their fill. 

The other threw him a shrewd 
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A TTENTION, please, all cloak-and-dagger fans: One of your 
. secret tunnels is missing. It’s the secret underground tunnel 
from the American White House to the Potomac River It is 
supposed to have been built during the War of 1812. Civil War 
legends had it figuring importantly in a plot to kidnap President 
Lincoln. However, the White House was repaired recently and 
not a trace of the tunnel has been discovered. F.B.I. agents are 
now reported to be rushing round in tighter and tighter circles 
tiying to think up ways and means of departing unobserved with 
a semi-sewer 


glance in the firelight. "Or whether 
they'll be happy about the arrange- 

t But the hillman shook his head. 
“Don’t think any imported Commis- 
sar will worry them much.” 

“You may be surprised,” countered 
Pogosinski abruptly. 

Mischa shrugged and held cigarettes 
towards his new companion. “Anyone 
may be sometimes.” 

“You do yourself well,” observed 
Pogosinski, examining the cigarette he 
took. “I have to be content with 
Black Sea tobacco.” 

“My horses fetch good prices these 
days.” 

“YOUR horses!” thundered the out- 
raged Pogosinski. bounding to his feet. 
"The people’s horses, you mean.” 
“Mine,” corrected Mischa, more 
quietly but with as much indignation. 

Are we still in the Soviet Union 
or not? I’ve heard rumours of your 
horse dealing tricks but I didn't ex- 
pect you to admit them.” 

“You were glad of our cavalry when 
the Germans attacked Russia." 

“That doesn't excuse your living 
like a crowd of little capitalists.” 

“The last Commissar owned his own 
string; it earned him respect," said 
Mischa easily. 


"He'd have done better fixing that 
bridge. Men like him and like you 
are enemies of the people." 

“I think, Comrade, that you'd better 
wait until you’ve been with us a 
while before you form too many 
opinions.” 

Pogosinski sat down again, suddenly 
aware that he would be alone with 
the guide for many hours. And these 
people were known for their rages. 

He said, less belligerently, “You 
must admit that we've made things 
better for you here.” 

Mischa nodded without hesitation. 
"And we’ve worked hard at being 
good Marxists.” 

“That I doubt. The horses — ” 

"‘Are something different alto- 
gether," bellowed Mischa. 

After that, neither man made any 
attempt to continue the conversation. 
They smoked and stared at the leap- 
ing flames until they were ready to 
sleep. 

*h d- 

Next day, they started off after a 
pre-dawn breakfast. The Commissar, 
his back sore and his legs chafed 
raw on the insides, hunched forward 
over his horse’s neck. 

“This,” he reflected bitterly, “is one 
argument in favour of using the local 
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okels in official posts.” 

He was more than surprised when 
ischa gave him a friendly smile 
d began talking about his son who 
was with the Red Army in Berlin. 
Prom this, he went on to enthuse 
bout the new school that had been 
)uilt in his town. 

Pogosinski let him ramble away 
)r a while; then began to ask 
-utious questions about various 
atters that interested him. 

Much that he heard was reassur- 
ng, yet much more distressed him. 
It seemed as though the inhabitants 
of the region accepted as 'much of 
Communism as suited them and re- 
grettably ignored those regulations 
which could inconvenience them. 

Certainly, they had fought well in 
the army, but they were fighters by 
nature and even to the time of the 
German invasion, there had been 
periodic flare-ups of skirmishing in 
these mountains. But now, like other 
Russians, they had dedicated them- 
selves to the State. Dedicated them- 
selves— but not their horses. 


“Has no one ever thought of build- 
ing a road through here?” asked 
Pogosinski. 

Mischa stared at him, clearly 
amused, “What on earth for ! It s an 
easy enough journey for us.” 
"Perhaps, Comrade.” sneered Pogo- 
sinski, his temper rising a little, “you 
like being isolated from the rest of 
us— living where a car can’t drive nor 
a plane land.’ 

Instead of an answer, he was offered 
a cigarette. 

Though they pressed tire pace hard, 
there was little left of the day by the 
time they readied their destination. 
The township, the largest in the dis- 
trict, sprawled untidily over the only 
level ground they had seen. Its build- 
ings were mainly wooden and small. 

They were met outside it by a 
goatherd, a swarthy fellow in a 


grubby white, embroidered blouse. 

"Hah, Sergei!” cried Mischa and 
pointed to Pogosinski. “Here’s our 
new Commissar.” 

"Don’t like his looks,” decided the 
man in a high, indignant voice. “Don t 
like foreigners.” And with that, he 
went off past them, mumbling. 

“Pay no attention to Sergei, ’ 
chuckled the guide. j'He’s a little 
touched, but harmless.” 

As they dattered into a narrow 
street, doors opened and peop,e. 
mostly women, appeared to stare at 
the stranger with solemn eyes. 

“Your place is down there,” said 
Mischa, jerking his head towards the 
mouth of a side street. “But tonight, 
you can stay with us.” 

“First thing after I've washed and 
changed," declared Pogosinski, “I will 
call a meeting.” 

‘•That'll have to wait. Comrade 
There’ll be dancing after supper, and 
drinking.” , 

Flattered, Pogosinski suppressed a 
smile: “I appreciate their wanting to 
welcome me, but there are more im- 
portant things.” 

Mischa laughed. "It’s not for you i 
it’s because of the horses. Well be 
auctioning to-morrow and we always 
celebrate first — for luck. , 

"So” thought Pogosinski, “you’re 
going to play your games as if 
wasn’t here.” Aloud he said. You 11 
all spare time for the meeting?" 

“If you insist. Comrade— but. you’ll 
be the most unpopular Commissar we 
ever had if you start eff like that. 
Our ways are old ways, but good. 

They reined up and dismounted. 
Inside the first, and main, room of 
the house, two women— the one 
middle-aged and nondescript and the 
other slender and pretty— shrank back 
against the far wall. 

The younger one was the first to 
venture nearer to Pogosinski. Mischa 
made the introduction absently, ‘This 
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IS Tania, my son’s wife; she’s a 
foreigner like yourself, but good.” 

•iTi* W ' w 

“I’d never leave.” 

frightened’* 6 noticed - w «e neither 
irightened nor wary now and he was 

rlddf *1 3 peculiar warmth running 
down through his body. Perhaps 

misht 311 hlS S - 0jOm ' n “ the moun tains' 
might prove interesting in 
than one. * more wa S* 

‘You’d like tea?” interrupted the 
older woman. 

"Very mudi,” replied the Com- 
missar, but he said it to the girl. 
Later, after he had changed into a 

Tania feCt ° f hiS remarks a ‘ 
Cheered by the meal and by the 

mTZ did Sir1 ' the Co mmissar 
made no further mention of an im- 
mediate meeting. Instead, he con- 
sented readUy when Miseha suggest- 
ed, Lets go to the dancing.” 


"■"» »"ly . widen- 
ht dd m£ "" Street ’ a flre had been 
, and ,f ound it capered old men 
and children, young matrons and a 
few slim youths. One man wore the 
° f a cava Iry officer. An 

hifS." *f“ ed y“. *»*. seiy.d 

SESk’S**:" 

■Sit down there then," ,he in- 
structed, pointing to a log on e of 
tor 

ill bring wine.” 

She returned quickly; f or an inter 

o ;i°? e a ,? diligent girl-not one 
these — His gesture swept the 
square. “We should stick together, 


. It'd be a perfect fit.” 

She squirmed closer to him until 
| their bodies touched. “What could 
you want from me?” 

He grinned at her, then became 
jrious. “You know what goes on 
lere— realise what I'm up against.” 
She said in a low voice, “Don’t be 
too much of a hurry here; if there 
3 things that seem irregular, do 
what your predecessors have done 
and look the other way.” 

H e stiffened. “You’re talking about 
the horse trading.” 

“Yes.” She bit her lip and went 
on almost pleadingly, “I can tell what 
you are, Comrade— how you’ll reason. 
But if you start off with a book of 
regulations in your hand it’ll only 
harm everyone.” 

‘‘What exactly are you getting at?” 
"I'll be frank. Instead of going up 
in the air about their business habits, 
talk to them carefully and arrange 
a compromise between their interests 
and those of the State.” 


“What sort of compromise?” he 
demanded. 

“Insist on a degree of State super- 
vision; they're ready for that but for 
no more yet.” She hesitated; then 
hastened on, “This area provides some 
of the best regiments in the army. 
Make your changes slowly and the 
young men who are away now will 
do the rest when their turn comes. 
But get the fathers against you and 
it will be a different story. The old 
tribal laws would come back and 
you'd have a nasty little hot spot 
that could embarrass everyone for 
years— as it did the Tzars and more 
recently the Germans." 

“Nonsense,” snapped Pogosinski, “1 
was sent here to put things in order 
and I shall.” 

Suddenly she giggled and reached 
for his hand. “Why should I worry 
about it— especially on a night like 
this?” 

Pogosinski had often heard that 
note in a woman’s 


e and it always 
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Why^not? 6 Saine thing ‘ He th0Ught: 

ff id: ‘ ,Yo u've been alone a long 
time, haven t you." 

■* - 

getbex The dancers around tire fire 

Slf 1 “I “®” 11,-tag A„ d 

suited the Commissar. To-morrow, 
e would be the good citizen with all 

lb ° f the State behind him. 

die mm ' 6 W0U ' d be Pogosinski ’ 

‘‘Let's slip away.” 

"All right." 

She led bta, « bask W>J , 

Hod come, but towards the other end 
't"™' '» “>o gloomy p.r, 

htSed , ^ “ , "‘ I S™ '“t 1 •>"” 
Intel, ed to a long rad. She pulled him 
m between two of them. 

"Kiss me a little here; I’m im- 
patient,” she whimpered 
Amused, he obliged, .htaktag, 
bhe 11 be something, this one.” 

Once, he tried to remove her arms 
from around his neck, but she held 
on determinedly. 


They S p rang apart as a voice called 
loudly, Comrade Pogosinski.” 

They looked under the nearest 
horses belly. Advancing from the 
mouth of the square was a group of 
men, led by Mischa. 

l " My ,, G °f 1 lulevv we shouldn’t 
have dawdled here.” 

Tania swiftly unhitched the animal, 
rude, she hissed. ‘‘It'll only be 
dangerous for the few minutes while 
their tempers are hot. After that, 
they 11 realise what it means to harm 
a Commissar." 

Pogosinski obeyed without ar- 
gument. He vaulted with surprising 
agility on to the horse’s back and 
lacked heels viciously into its flanks. 

Tania watched him gallop off. She 
wondered whether she would hear 
us scream as he went over the three 
hundred foot drop which he didn’t 
Wa i at the end of that dark 
•sheet. He coukji’t miss it: lie 
wouldn’t know where to turn off 
She walked to meet the hillmen. 
Mischa asked, “Was that the Com- 
missar.' I thought he wanted a 
meeting." 

“He decided not to ruin your luck ” 
she smiled, taking his arm 
A, Uut, started back to ita 
.be knew that .he had don, the onlv 
lung. These hdhnen would have to 
accept Communism . . . they might 
grumble bitterly for a whfle but 
force of numbers would overawe them 
n the end and they would obey the 
stranger Other outsiders would com e 
and enforce the law; but Tania 
wou dnt mind. By that time, this 
years auction would be over . , and 
hat was the one that mattered ui 
nrnfi M, . scha had promised his 
profits from it to Tania and to tire 

Benin W “ WUh the Red Army ln 
But she knew that the Commissar 
would scream as he fell over the cliff 
at the road’s end. 
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SOME 


UNCALLED-FOR ADVICE 
BY UNCLE GIBBY 


If your gas meter 
refuses to give 
with the gas you 
have four alter- 
natives . . . ring 
the Gas Co. 
pay for a plumber 


- - ti-ker around 

w.th it in your 

p'Ve it c quick 
*ck on the face 


igerators 


difficult to repair 
VUII , feu w hQt goes on 
inside when you close the door If 
you don t wish to lock yourself in- 
~ Slde • • ■ 

, be » »'»" i* » Proeur, p 
small fish and a penguin ... If 
they are all right after a day or two 
you know everything is okay ... if 
they are not . . . settle for a block of 
ice and a butter cooler 
A blockage in the sink is child's play 
V , t0 *he m °n who 

' knows just where to 

look for the seat of 
the trouble . 



J Broken radios ore olwoys a chol- 
| lenqe to the modern handy mar 
■ you never know whether yoi 
Will discover a new form of tele- 
. . . change it over to fre- 
y modulation . . . 
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SUPER-BABY . . . 

Gather, you ever-loving mothers; 
heres a super-special baby for you. 
Paula Suzanne Alexander, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eric Alexander, of 
Maidstone (England) has been born 
with two lower front teeth . 
thus accomplishing a feat performed 
by only one in 10,000 babies. Re- 
ports issued by Paula’s entranced 
parents reveal that her two teeth are 
perfect milk-teeth. 


AERONAUTIC . . . 

The first plane has landed on the 
top of 14,408-foot Mount Rainier 
S.). Feat was accomplished by 
lieutenant John Hodgkin, 42-year-old 
USAF flyer, who has an obsession for 
mountain landings. Reported Lieu- 
tenant Hodgkin on his return: “Land- 
>ng was easy; but the take-off was 
had. I pushed the plane off the 
top of Rainier, hopped in and swoop- 
ed, glider-fashion, down to a frozen 
mountain lake at the 5000-foot level. 
There I stayed the night. Next morn- 
ing, I refuelled with air-dropped 
gasoline; took off on skis and landed 
on a straw-covered strip at Spanawav 
drome.” Irate Air Force brass im- 
mediately threatened him with court- 
martial for “endangering the lives 
of National Park Rangers who had 
climbed Rainier to rescue Lieutenant 
Hodgkin and found he wasn’t there.” 


TACTFUL TOUCH 

Full of the milk of human kindness, 
the Mayor of San Antonio, Texas, 
has shut down a local cafe because 
the convicts in the nearby jail had 
complained that the resort’s rhumba 
music was disturbing them in the 
middle of the night. Which possibly 
inspired the gendarmes of Moncks 
Corner (South Carolina) to an even 
more bizarre statement. After a pro- 
gramme of leniency with traffic of- 
fenders had failed, the constabulary 
announced austerely: “We have tried 
all we know, including repeated 
warnings. Now all we can do is en- 
force the law.” 

SPEEDSTER . . 

English novelist Enid Blyton has 
just finished a book 60,000 words long 
• • . and it took her exactly five days 
to write the tome. Asked how she 
managed this miracle, Miss Blyton re- 
plied: "Oh, I just started at 9.30 in 
the mdrfiing; took .an hour off for 
lunch; and so I could easily write 
12,000 words by the evening. Really, 

I don’t have to think— it all comes 
welling up.” Which was probably the 
method also employed by the two 
thousand and eighty poets who com- 
peted for a £2000 prize offered by the 
British Arts Council. Their manu- 
scripts totalled 750,000 lines of verse 
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"Not a bad hand, pal, but I have 
something here that will beat it!" 
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jake a television, test 


T ele vision . . . it's in thp n\ i a ■ 

filrri 1 czors may as well cease nnnch inn 1u ’. n [ r)or . e senses than, one) ... so 
out more than a slight moan As r^mnw 1 ” fee /^ ond. swallow the pill with- 
in all. Despite the hullabaloo about viHen t6f faGt ' tfley nee dn't moan at 

talent, scouts MalS^nn° n nn v^f Utt l n9 i int ? movies - Hollywood's 
of Hollywood and his comera and^is — t — weli S ° C °"!f with Bernard 

Pilfer 



And now it's Phyllis Applegate's turn. Forgive us if we're mistaken, 
but veteran showman Nils T. Granlund (who conducts the weekly television 
talent hunt) seems to look distinctly impressed. And we can't say that 
we blame him either. 


And then , . . ah-ah . . . it's all over. The girls have been viewed and 
found pleasant by Maestro Granlund's eagle (or something) eye. Now 
they can settle down to a little primping up before the show. 
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and ' ■“'SHOW! Phyllft 

SSFIriS , ?"T‘, fel" -Kii ' ! o£ c '“I5 
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ULCERS . . . 

A new drug, claimed to ‘'bring 
relief and ultimate freedom” from 
peptic ulcers, has been introduced in 
the United States. Called “Kutrol" 
and administered by the mouth, the 
drug is claimed to heal ulcers within 
F a matter of weeks. Investigators told 

■ of 16 ulcer patients who failed to re- 
Bj spond after 15 weeks of conventional 
B treatment. Fifteen of these patients, 
I. however, became symptom-free in 

■ four to six weeks’ treatment of the 
I drug. In another study, seven 
I patients failing to respond after 14 


weeks of conventional treatment were 
free three or four weeks after taking 
the drug. 

CANCER CLUE . . . 

Cancer fighters constantly warn 
that pain is not a symptom of early 
cancer. By the tune pain is felt, 
cancer is usually far advanced. 
Other signs are more important to 
heed. “Disturbances of sensation” 
are often the earliest clue. Of course, 
the phrase “disturbance of sensation” 
covers a wide range. At one end of 
the scale may be feeling of intensive 
discomfort very akin to pain. At the 
other are vague, fleeting feelings of 
"heaviness,” "prickling,” “tightness." 
Any feeling of discomfort which lasts 
more than a few weeks (and always 
in tlie same place) must be regarded 
with suspicion. 

EASIER CHILDBIRTH . . . 

A new electrical device to reduce 
the risks of childbirth has been de- 
veloped at Columbia University 
(U.S.). The machine will determine 
whether the labor is to be normal or 
abnormal and whether the pains are 
positive labour pains. Tests on more 
than 200 patients have shown that 
the electrical patterns produced dur- 
ing normal labour differ considerably 
from those produced by abnormal 
labour. 
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A case for Sherlock Holmes 



T the start of this century, some- 
thing happened in Staffordshire, 
England, which bore all the hall- 
marks of a Jack the Ripper— except 
that the victims were animals! It 
was a case sensational in many ways 
• . . and not the least was the in- 
tervention of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
creator of Sherlock Holmes. 

Between February and August, 
1903, around the village of Great 
Wyrley (about twenty miles from 
Birmingham), horses, cows, sheep and 
goats were being killed by some ex- 


pert lunatic who had all the proper- 
ties of a will o’ the wisp. 

During that period there was also 
an avalanche of letters in all direc- 
tions, presumably written by the ani- 
mal-killer. These usually accused 
a young lawyer named George Edalji, 
the son of the local vicar. 

The vicar was black; George was 
a half-caste. His father had been 
bom a Parsee in India; but had come 
to England, entered the church, mar- 
ried an Englishwoman, Charlotte 
Stoneham. George was his eldest son 
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mid aged a meagre twenty-seven. 

The killing of the animals and the 
madness of the letters thoroughly 
neared the countryside. One of the 
letters said, “There will be merry 
times at Wyrley in November, when 
I" the gang start on little girls.” 

A seething squad of gendarmes 
■•were stationed in the district, led by 
the Chief Constable and Inspector 
[Campbell. All believed that George 
jEdalji was the guilty person. 

The letters were signed by the 
I name “Greatorex.” There was a boy 
of that name attending the local 
■school; but it was soon proved he had 
■nothing to do with the matter. 

■ The letters and the malicious 
I pranks went on for many years. 

■ The Chief Constable of Stafford- 
I shire, Captain the Hon. George Alex- 
I ander Anson, was convinced that all 
| the trouble was carried out by young 
I George Edalji. So he posted about a 
I score of police round the vicarage in 
I the hope of catching young George 
P in the act of slitting up another 
I horse’s stomach. 

j That was the situation on the 
I night of August 17, which began clear 
but blustery, and later, about mid- 
I night, became very wet. 

[ The next morning, at about 6.30, a 
l youth named Garrett found a dying 
pit pony which had been slit along 
the side— a long, shallow wound 
which did not penetrate to the gut 
but caused great loss of blood. The 
animal was a long way from the 
vicarage . . . across railway lines, 
through thick hedges and across dif- 
ficult ground in pitch dark and rain. 

Yet Inspector Campbell went al- 
most immediately to the vicarage to 
arrest George. George, however, had 
left home for his office in Birming- 
ham. Later the vicar made a sworn 
statement of what happened: 

“On August 18, 1903, they (the 
police) called at the vicarage at 


about eight o’clock in the morning, 
and Mrs. Edalji showed them a num- 
ber of garments belonging to her son. 
As soon as they saw the old coat 
they began to examine it, and In- 
spector Campbell put his finger on 
one of the stains and said that there 
was a hair there. Mrs. Edalji told 
him it was not a hair, but a thread; 
and Miss Edalji, who was present, 
then remarked that it looked like a 
‘roving’. (Meaning a thread.). This 
was all that Inspector Campbell had 
said to them about hairs before I 
came down. When I saw him, he 
told me that he had found horse 
hairs upon the coat. I asked him to 
point out the places where the hairs 
were to be seen. He pointed out 
the lower part of the coat and said, 
‘There is a horse hair there.’ I ex- 
amined the place and said, ‘There is 
no hair here at all.’ Some further 
conversation followed, then suddenly 
he put his finger upon another place 
on the coat and drew two straight 
lines with his finger. 

“He said, ‘Look here, Mr. Edalji, 
there is horse hair here.’ I looked 
at the place for a moment and, in 
order to have more light upon it I 
took up the coat with both my hands 
and drew nearer to the window, and 
after carefully examining it, I said 
to him, ‘There is, to be sure, no horse 
hair here. It is a clean surface!' ” 

It did not stay clean, however. 
Later the Inspector wrapped the coat 
up in a bundle containing a piece of 
flesh cut from the dead horse and 
—wonder of wonders— an expert later 
found, horse hair on it! 

The Inspector also said the coat was 
damp. The Edaljis denied this and 
said George had not worn the coat 
for days. The Inspector took the 
coat away, also a pair of blue serge 
trousers stained with black mud, a 
pair of George’s boots and a set of 
razors which they said were blood- 
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stained . . . something else which 
chemical evidence failed to prove. 

Neither were any of the stains on 
the coat proved to be blood, while 
the mud in the vicinity of the killed 
horse was yellowish red. 

Yet George Edalji was arrested the 
same day. He accounted for his 
movements the night before by say- 
ing: “I returned home to the vicarage 
from my office at half -past-six in the 
evening. I transacted some business 
at home. Then I walked along the 
main road to the bootmaker's at 
Bridgtown and got there a little later 
than half-past eight. I was then 
wearing a blue serge coat." (Con- 
firmed by John Hand, the bootmaker. 
The coat “with the hairs on it" was 
not bind serge.) “My supper 
wouldn’t be ready until half-past 
nine. So X walked round for a while. 
Several persons must have seen me. 
It had been raining during the day, 
though it was not raining then." 
(There was black mud on the road.). 
“I returned to the vicarage at nine- 
thirty. X had supper and went to bed. 

I sleep in the same bedroom as my 
father, and I have been sleeping there 
for seventeen years. I did not leave 
that bedroom until hventy minutes 
to seven on the following morning.” 
His father, who spent a sleepless, 
restless night with lumbago, substan- 
tiated his son’s statement. 

While George was in gaol awaiting 
(rial, more cattle were mutilated. The 
police “explained" this by saying 
some other members of the gang did 
this to draw suspicion off George. 

George stood his trial on October 
20, 1903, before a country justice who 
knew so little about the law that he 
had to have a barrister to assist him! 

Tire case, as presented to the jury, 
was that George had committed the 
crime between two and three o’clock 
in the morning . 

Now this would be a hick worthy 


of Houdini. As Conan Doyle later 
proved, George suffered badly from 
astigmatic myopia and was half-blind, i 
He would have had to dodge a cordon 
of twenty police, walk half-a-mile 
over rough country in teeming rain, 
push through hedges, cross the fenced 
railway line, do his dark deed and 
return home by another route, again 
through fields and hedges and ditches | 
—and again slipping through the cor- 
don of police. 

Fresh evidence was produced by a 
constable who said he compared a 
footprint near the scene of the crime 
with a shoe of George’s; he had not 
made a plaster cast, but had taken 
measurements with a piece of straw! 

A hand-writing expert, Mr. Thomas 
Gurrin (who had already helped send 
the innocent Adolf Beck to prison 
with his “expert” testimony) said that 
George had written the letters accus- 
ing himself! 

A bemused jury found George 
guilty; the judge handed him seven 
years! 

But the rest of England was not 
so one-eyed. George was in prison; 
yet the letters and the cattle-maim- 
ings went on! A petition was signed 
by ten thousand people, including 
several hundred lawyers. It had no 
effect. After three years, newspapers 
took up the case again. 

Suddenly George was released. No 
explanation was given. He asked Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle to help clear 
his name — and Doyle went to work. 
Between the December of 1906 and 
the August of 1907 he' never let up. 

On January 11, 1907, the London 
Daily Telegraph published the first 
instalment of his 18,000 word state- 
ment: ‘‘The Case of Mr. George 
Edalji." 

In this statement Conan Doyle 
ripped to shreds the evidence against 
George. 

It was a top sensation, with great 
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dges fighting for Edalji. The Home 
cretary was at last forced to ap- 
i Commission of Enquiry, 
mediately Doyle began to get 
azy letters from the anonymous 
From these and other evi- 
nce — quite conclusive, but presum- 
not for a court of law— Conan 
; named two brothers who (he 
med) wrote the letters and carried 
it the crimes. 

|So convincing was he that the Corn- 
ion decided that George Edalji 
wrongly convicted of horse 


maiming, but that he had not proved 
he was not the writer of the anony- 
mous letters. He was granted a free 
pardon but denied any compensa- 

Doyle charged into battle again. 
The authorities refused to take the 
matter up. The affair was closed! 

Gilbert and Sulh'van couldn’t have 
thought up a neater climax. 

And the maimings and letter-writ- 
ing went on occasionally up to the 
year 1913. 
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Wisest toclc whips won 
from £hearblacfes 


.H Chiucse shepherds thought “little piccee 

money no chop”; Black Tommy had different ideas. 


HPOMMY, 19-year-old son of “King” 
Blucher, an aborighial chief, knew 
trouble was brewing among the 
yellow men who had come over the 
Big Water to shear sheep for the 
white bosses— the Leslies— on Canning 
Downs Station. He distrusted the 
strange ipen who wore their hair in 
tails and jabbered in sing-song talk 
that was not even blackfellow pidgin. 
All Sam, the Cantonese headman, he 
liked the least of all. Several times 
Tommy noticed Ah Sam whispering 


to his companions and scowling at 
the white bosses. 

Tommy had tried to warn the over- 
seer, Leitli Hay, that mischief was 
afoot, but the white boss had only 
called him “plenty big fool.” 

The Chinese had been employed on 
Canning Downs and other stations on 
the Darling Downs and Northern New 
South Wales, as shearers and shep- 
herds, to replace the white men who 
had deserted the solid work of the 
sheep stations for the easier pickings 
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the gold diggings in Victoria. 
Agents had been engaged in Canton 
,d other Chinese ports to offer Chin- 
vo-years’ agreement at rates 
ing up to £12 a year and keep, 
e squatters paying the passages out 
Australia. 

The result was that in 1852 there 
s many as 600 Chinese on the 
Brling Downs and Moreton Bay 
ricts of New South Wales, en- 
sd in shepherding and shearing 
e than 500,000 sheep. 

The Chinese took readily to the 
-aring blades until they discovered 
t they were being paid much less 
than the white men they had re- 
laced. Serious unrest developed on 
all the stations. Canning Downs be- 
a storm centre. 


Tommy wondered why the white 
osses were so blind that they could 
not see that the yellow men were 
resentful and plotting mischief. He 
kept watch. 

Hiding behind some bushes he 
watched a dozen Chinese break into 
the store and seize all the “tucker” 
and vegetables they eould find. 
Others broke the lock of the wool- 
shed door and entered. 


Tommy was puzzled. Either the 
Chinese were hiding in the shed to 
spring an attack at daylight or they 
were going to lock themselves in and 
refuse to work until they were given 
more money. The stockmen in then- 
quarters and the people in the big 
house several hundred yards away 
were too far distant to hear any 
sound. He was afraid he might get 
into trouble if he awakened the white 
bosses in the middle of the night. 

Just after “piccaninny daylight” he 
saw Overseer Hay walk across from 
the homestead to the meat store. 
Through the half-open door Tommy 


could see Hay hacking off a side 
of a slaughtered bullock and laying 
it on the block for chopping. At the 
same time he noticed the door on 
the woolshed being cautiously opened 
as more Chinese than he could count 
on the fingers of his two hands 
sneaked out one after the other. He 
saw them thrusting underneath their 
loose blue jackets wicked-looking 
daggers which they had made by 
breaking the shearblades at the centre 

As the Chinese crept towards the 
door of the meat store, Tommy rose 
silently to his feet and, clutching his 
nulla nulla, ran stealthily behind 
them. The Chinese burst through the 
door of the meat store, Ah Sam in 
the lead. Plucking the shearblade 
daggers from under their blouses, 
they brandished them threatentingly 
at the startled Hay. jabbering excit- 
edly in Cantonese. Hay leaped to the 
other side of the butcher's block and 
stood poised, hefting the butcher’s 
cleaVer in his hand. 

“Clear out! I’ll carve ye into 
steaks!” yelled Hay. 

The Chinese backed hastily away 
from the shining edge of the cleaver. 
In rushed Tommy, armed with his 
nulla nulla. 

Taken in the rear, the Chinese 
yelled in dismay. Amid screams of 
“Whaffor!” they jostled with each 
other to struggle through the door, 
while Tommy belaboured each pig- 
tailed head with impartial fury. In 
a few seconds a row of stunned 
Chinese were spread on the floor, 
while Tommy, catching others by the 
pigtail, dragged them out of the 
store. 

A few minutes later, the Chinese 
opened their eyes to observe with 
despond that Hay and Tommy were 
standing over them. The white man 
was armed with a stockwhip; Tommy 
had his nulla nulla. 
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Get on your feet!” roared Hay, 
lashing them with his stockwhip. 

Staggering groggily e re c t, the 
Chinese stumbled towards the wool- 
store. Hay followed them up relent- 
lessly, flicking them on the buttocks. 

The yellow men broke into a run. 
A babel of Cantonese voices greeted 
them from the woolstore. They 
rushed inside and the doors were 
slammed shut. 

Hay turned to the expectant 
Tommy. “Run quick one time Mister 
Leslie. Tell ’im Chinamen ’e make 
plenty trouble!” 

“Yowi (yes), boss, me fetchem 
plenty plurry quick one time!’ 
Tommy loped across the big paddock. 

Leslie soon had his stockmen 
tumbling out of their beds. Horses 
were saddled and bridled, and the 
mounted party, numbering about a 
dozen, all armed with stockwhips 
and holstered Colts, galloped over to- 
ward the woolstore. 

On the way they met Hay. 

‘‘They’ve barricaded themselvef in 
the wool store!” he said. “They’ll 
stop in there unless we can trick ’em." 

“If they’ve got tucker in there, 
they’ll stop until they’re starved out!” 
Leslie replied. 

Hay slapped his thigh. “I know 
iiow we can entice them away. If 
1 ride over there on my own, they’re 
sure to make a rush for me. Hide 
behind that clump of gum trees and 
when I get them out in the open, 
cut them off from the store.” 

Leslie nodded agreement. His 
horsemen halted behind some trees 
about thirty yards to the right of 
the wool store and hidden from the 
view of any watchers who might ho 
peering through the cracks in the 
slab walls in front. Hay quietly 
rode on ahead until he reached a 
spot within a few yards of the store. 
He then halted his horse, as if un- 
decided what to do. The animal 
promptly put his head down to nibble. 
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The ruse succeeded. The door 
opened and a yelling mob of Chin- 
ese rushed ^ towards the lone rider. 
The horse shied, nearly unseating Hay- 
but he turned its head around with a 
jerk of the reins and cantered oiT, 
with the Chinese in hot pursuit. 

They were well away from the pro- 
tection of the store when the am- 
bushed horsemen charged. Shouting 
and cracking their whips like pistol 
shots in the crisp morning air, the 
stockmen behaved as if they were on 
a picnic. They scattered the terri- 
fied Chmese in all directions. Loping 
behind the cavalcade came the valiant 
Tommy, waving his nulla nulla. 

The guffawing stockmen rounded 
up the runaways like a mob of stam- 
peding steers. Tommy bounded after 
Ah Sam, seized his flying pigtail and 
jerked the Chinese off his feet. 

The momentum of his charge was 
so great that he fell on top of Ah 
Sam. He then sat on the prostrate 
Chinese until a stockman took charge 
of the panicked prisoner. His hands 
bound behind him. Ah Sam trotted 
meekly into captivity. 

The rest of his compatriots were 
shepherded along the dusty road to 
Warwick; where they were handed 
over to a gaping police sergeant. 

The sergeant had every reason to 
gape. There were only two cells. 
He solved the problem by putting Ah 
Sam and two of his cronies into the 
cells and leg-roping the rest to the 
rails of the police yard. 

Next day, Ah Sam, as ring-leader, 
was allotted three months’ gaol with 
hard labour (which he worked out 
on the sergeant's woodheap). The 
other Chinese, volubly penitent, were 
ordered back to the station to 'finish 
their contracts. 

They gave no further trouble 
but they underlined their opinions by 
unanimously departing for the gold- 
fields as soon as their indentures had 
expired. 
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comp act and 
roomy 

and halls of houses are considered nowadays in 
high prices as waste space. By a streamlined 
rrangement of rooms, however, passages can be reduced to o 
minimum. On the other hand, by widening the passage and 
g it a glass wall, a very useful area can be created. 

Here the gallery, instead of forming a dark connecting 
assoge between living and sleeping sections has been trans- 
formed into a secondary living area for informal family activ- 
ty. The paving of the outdoor terrace continues indoors as a 
: loor for the gallery In summer when the glass doors are 
open, the gallery virtually forms a shaded end to the 
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jyOT long ago, as the time flies, 1 
sat in a cafe in Jerusalem with 
Jimmy Moore. It had been one of 
those improbable meetings which 
happened so often during the war 
years. When we were kids, we had 
belonged to the same surf club. Then 
Jimmy had gone off adventuring, 
chasing the sun — and now, quite sud- 
denly, we had bumped into each 
other in the shadow of the Lion Gate. 

He was leaner, harder-looking than 


CEDRIC R. MENTIPLAY 

I had remembered him. Somehow 
it seemed as if he were strung on a 
thin wire of tension. Even so, he 
looked smarter and more soldierly 
in the dark blues and peaked cap of 
the Palestine Police than I did in my 
faded khaki drill. He steered me to 
a little half-shuttered cafe which 
formed an oasis of light in the gloom 
of the Jewish Sabbath. 

I remember how he sat with his 
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ok to the wall as we talked the 
rkness down— never quite relaX- 
looking now at me, now at the 
jpr. There were others in the cafe 
\ couple of Australian drivers, four 
mmies (with all their gear piled 
a table), two Scotsmen (still in 
eir winter serge). _The proprietor 
as a nervous type, also given to 
or-watehing. 

Some sort of commotion started 
Utside in the street. 

And it wasn’t a jolly sound. I 
aught a glimpse of long, white faces 
nder queer caps. 

“The Old Ones,” muttered Jimmy, 
he Wailing Wall boys. They’re 
jecting to us desecrating the Sab- 
bath. They’re — Look out! Down!” 
1 saw it come out of the darkness 
and clatter down the steps — something 
about the size of a bully-beef tin. 
It had a tail which glowed liked the 
end of a cigarette. The Aussies and 
two of the Tommies— old hands who 
knew when not to ask questions— 
if olio wed us to the floor. The others 
^ turned inquiringly, peered upward. 

I The air suddenly seemed full of 
| flying razor-blades of glass. 

We scrambled to our feet, The 
L whole front of the shop had been 
I blown in. One of the Scotsmen lolled 
1 back on what was left of the steps, 
[ his life pumping out through his 
severed jugular vein. The other 
, nursed a shattered ami. The feet 
[ of another body protruded from the 

{ wreck of a showcase. 

I followed Jimmy into the street. 
Whistles trilled in the distance; but 
| around us everything was unnaturally 
C still. The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
have learned not to be curious. 
Then I heard Jimmy’s voice beside 
; me. It was raving, high-pitched, 
f crazy-sounding. “You dogs! You 
f rotten, lousy swine! Come out in the 
I open like men! Come out where I 


“That will do, Moore!” The words 
came from a police officer— a dapper 
man with twin silver pips 'on his 
shoulders. “Make your report at 
headquarters. Make it now, Moore!” 

Jimmy put his revolver back into 
its holster and walked off into the 
darkness. The lieutenant turned to 
me, shrugging apologetically, "He’s 
getting a bit nervy. They got his 
patrol-mate last Saturday, and the 
sei'geant the week before. We can’t 
act— no evidence. Like swatting a 
butterfly with a hammer, eh?” 

That was Jerusalem any time be- 
tween 1920 and 1947 — a silent city full 
of murderous ghosts. Who were 
these ghosts? You could take your 
Xiick from half a dozen sorts of Jews 
and half a dozen sorts of Arabs. The 
ghosts warred on themselves and on 
each other, terrifying the great major- 
ity of the population who were law- 
abiding Jews and Arabs— but most of 
all they sought out their natural 
enemies, the Palestine Police. 

When it was formed in 1920 under 
the . British mandate, the Force had 
a single task — to preserve peace be- 
tween Jew and Arab. It was like 
putting a lion and a tiger together 
in a small cage with a single joint 
of meat, and then sending in an un- 
armed man to see that they behaved 
themselves. 

The men were hard, hand-picked, 
and quick on the trigger. They came 
from the British Isles, from Australia 
and New Zealand and Canada and 
South Africa — and most of them were 
good, clean men and fine officers. A 
smattering of them got mixed up in 
shady deals— smuggling, black-mar- 
keting, bribery and the like; others 
could not resist the temptation to 
dabble in private feuds and faction- 
fights, and some of these got knifed 
for their pains. Broadly speaking, 
however, the Palestine Police were 
the salt of the earth. 
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('’HEER up, you topers! An 
. alcoholic beverage resemb- 
ling champagne can now be 
made at any time at any place 
with a glass of plain water 
and a capsule which a citizen 
of Prance obtained. The small 
capsule has a casing princi- 
pally of sugar and bicarbon- 
ate of soda. This casing dis- 
solves quickly in water. The 
contents— ethylic alcohol, citric 
acid, an aromatic ester and 
colouring material— mix in the 
water to produce diluted 
alcohol. 


In the early days, when the new 
Jewish settlements were palisaded 
and armed with watch-towers, the 
Force battle against the Arab 
brigands. 

At the last it found itself arrayed 
not only against Arab rebels, ban- 
dits and fanatics, but also against 
the new Jewish nationalism — the 
Haganah and the terroristic Stern 
gang. But whether his adversary 
was a hill-born Arab or a European 
gunman, the Palestine policeman was 
undismayed. 

His critics say he was ruthless, but 
that was not always so. At first he 
operated— as any British Police Force 
on the principle: "Get the evidence, 
then get your man— and bring him 
in alive for a fair trial.” Many police- 
men died before their friends short- 
ened this order in practice to: "When 
you’re sure the man’s guilty— shoot 
first!” 

They learned in a hard school- 
viewing the corpses of their comrades. 
Here is how some Palestine police- 
men died: 

One, captured by Arab bandits in 
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a village near Jenin, was forced 
naked into a barrel lined with barbed 
wire; then rolled down a long hill* 
slope. 

Still others were hamstrung by 
their captors and then turned over 
to the Arab women, whose long 
knives inflicted their own obscene 

Yet the police always tried to gel 
the evidence before shooting. When 
they did, it was a matter of shoe- 
ing to kill. Some died there, by 
knife or pistol; others just vanished 
— but their friends carried on. 

Constables Mottram, Brookes and 
Chaffers trailed a gang of arms 
smugglers for two months before 
they cornered them near the village 
of Tireh, just south of Haifa and 
within sight of the ancient Crusader 
castle of Athlit. In the showdown 
there were fifty mounted men. com- 
plete with evidence, coming down a 
narrow ravine. 

The constable threw off their native 
robes and stood there in the trim 
blue of the Force. They called three 
times for the Arabs to lay down their 
arms, while the bearded raiders gaped 
at these impudent ones. Then the 
Arabs charged. The constables stood 
their ground as the mass of men and 
horseflesh streamed down the ravine. 
First they opened up with their one 
rifle; then, as the range shortened, 
they drew their . revolvers. 

Twelve men and their horses were 
piled in that ravine before the 
raiders broke and ran. The lone 
police rifle picked off four more as 
they scrambled up the sides of the 
cliff. Hie smuggled guns (prime evi- 
dence in the case) were left behind 
on the backs of pack-animals. A 
relieving force of police buried Con- 
stable Mottram nearby. After a Jew- 
ish doctor had dug two bullets out 
of Constable Brooks, he was return- 
ed to duty. 


| On another occasion a constable— 
Ho was afterwards to be District 
Hperintendent— was seated at a cafe 
'table in Ramleh when he was attack- 
|d by an Arab fanatic. By some over- 
Wight the constable had only one 
[round in his revolver. 

‘ He knew he could not afford to 
Uniss. At close range the screaming 
[Arab put six bullets into his body. 
■The constable sat motionless. Then 
[tlie assassin’s trigger clicked on an 
Kmpty chamber. It was what the 
Rjliceman had been waiting for. He 
(drew his own pistol and shot the 
man dead. 

| It was ruthless — but all the mem- 
bers of the Force I ever spoke to 
Confessed to a sneaking admiration 
for the wild hill-Arab. “He's a 
phomad and a bandit and a hater of 
law and order — but damned if he 
isn’t a man!” one constable told me. 
“It gives a queer kind of kick to 
[know that he respects us, too!” 


There is no better illustration of 

■ the mixture of ruthlessness and 
■mutual respect than the story told 

■ by Jack Thornton, who is now back 
I in New Zealand. For nearly a year 

■ he and three other policemen trailed 

■ a bandit known as Abdul Aziz. There 
I was no question about the evidence. 

■ Abdul was a killer. All they had 
I to do was find him— and shoot first. 

■ In Nablus they waited in native 

■ costume outside a house in which 

■ Abdul’s mother lay dying— as pretty 
I and as sinister a trap as was ever 

■ baited. Thornton was squatting in 
[ the shadow of a house opposite when 

■ suddenly the wanted man dropped 
I from the roof before him. Grinning, 

Abdul placed . his pistol on the 
ft ground: rose: crossed the narrow lane; 
l and entered his mother's house. Ten 

■ minutes later he returned, retrieved 
1 file pistol and went, pressing his 
I red, white and green head-dress 

■ into the policeman’s hand. 


Why did he do this? Did he pick 
Jack Thornton as a “new chum," less 
tough than the others, who would 
have shot him down on sight? Or 

other, that some things are above 
the normal call of duty? 

There was a sequel. Eight months 
later the same four men had Abdul 
trapped in a cave on a hillside. For 
five days and five nights they starved 
him out. On the sixth day, having 
fired away all his ammuntion and 
then thrown his empty rifle and 
bandolier out of the cave-mouth, he 
walked out with his hands spread 
wide. A constable shot him in the 
chest. He went down, but as he 
fell he recognised Jack Thornton who 

"He staggered towards me with 
hands outstretched. Rising to my 
feet, I began to walk towards him. 

I wanted to grasp his proffered hand; 
but before I could reach it, Abdul 
Aziz faltered. A smile crossed his 
face as his eyes closed and he col- 
lapsed, never to rise, with the hand 
of friendship outstretched. In the 
moment of death he had not forgotten 
his dying mother.” 

The Force is gone now. The orig- 
inal policemen are scattered to the 
four winds. You will find them in 
Australia and New Zealand and 
Canada and South Africa, and back 
in England. Many of them went to 
other danger-spots and are there still 
... in Hong Kong and Singapore 
and scattered through Malaya. 

Not Jimmy Moore, though. His 
time was running out when I saw 
him last. They got him at a road 
block on the winding highway which 
runs up past the Mount of Olives. 
It has never been discovered why he 
was killed, or whether his murderers 
were Jews or Arabs. 

In a way that is a fitting epitaph 
for the whole Force. 
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• After considerable experiment, Our Office Wolf has reported that you 
cant kiss a girl unexpectedly; only sooner than she thought you would • 
Oourtesy Corner: Flattery is the most imitated form of insincerity • Which 
probably explains why some people pay you a compliment as if they expected 
a receipt for it • Household Hints: People who say they sleep like a baby 
usually don t have one • Nothing else that Providence has invented helps 
to develop a woman’s character so much as an unhandy man round the 
house • Sporting Section: We hereby nominate Lady Godiva as one of the 
greatest gamblers in the world; after all, she put her everything on a horse 
... it didn t wm; but it showed • Prescribed for Physicians: A specialist is 
a doctor who has all his patients trained to become ill during office hours 
a .T“ Ch le ™ nds us to offer our condolences to the psychiatrist who recently 
advised a patient to bury himself in his work , . . the patient was a concrete- 
mixer • For Framers of the Constitution: The millenium will arrive when 
politicians can be sued for breach of campaign promises • Thus leading us 
naturally into the embittered debate as to whether politicos actually do 
keep their promises ... Of course, they do; they file them all away for 
future reference • Signs-of-the-Times: Mary had a little lamb . . which 

only goes to show how far ahead she was of the ordinary gold-digger • Song 
of the Anaesthetist: “How Happy Could I Be With Ether" . Weather Forecast: 
L, , a » ™ that shows no prctt y knees • Notice for Bachelor Girls’ 

F'a ettes: Chaperone your lighted cigarettes; don’t let them go out alone’’ 

Wm 'T V' 5 ‘I 34 th T was ° nce a man in «»****» agreement with 

his wife, when their house burned down, they both tried to get out the 
window at the same time • Financial News: Money doesn’t go very far these 
days; but it manages to stay away a hell of a long time • A man owes it to 
himself to become successful: after that he owes it to the Income Tax Depart- 
ment • How-to-Win-Friends-And-Influence-People Department: Remember 
that politeness costs nothing; one of the most successful guys we know is to 
friendly that he even shakes hands with door knobs. 

lniow U J ti S fra°r T atmn" RV: ^ 006 l ° another eIecl,on: “I d on't 
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Australian HOUSE and GARDEN 

presents the supreme project for the handyman — 
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Here at last is the feature you have been 

waiting for — a simple, gracious, smartly 
modern house to meet the needs of 
every average, home-hungry Australian. 

The Australian HOUSE and CARDEN BUILD IT YOURSELF H0U5E in 

J jjjfa, CHEAP TO BUILD (you 

§• save all labor costs). 

COLORFUL. ROOMY WITH 
I OB PLENTY OF BUILT-INS. 

A PROVIDES TWO BEDROOMS. 

j> UlSa LOUNGE. KITCHEN. LAUNDRY. 

and tjou CAN build it yourself BASIC/ ! 
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Australian HOUS 


Better Order your copy from your newsagent NOW! 





r fHEY found the Swede neatly 
wrapped up in a cake of ice at 
the edge of a lonely little stream a 
hundred miles below the Yukon. 

Charlie and Smokey Joe ran on him 
by accident on the way back to 
Beaver Creek after wintering at Fort 
Yukon. Beaver Creek diggings itself 
was to hell-and-gone back in the 
wilderness but at least there was a 
trail running to it, such as it was, and 
men had scouted the territory round 
about. That made it civilised, and 
quite different from the Swede's 
primitive resting place. Charlie and 
Smokey were interested in primitive 
areas where nobody had been before. 
As Charlie always said, you never 
know where you'll find a strike. They 
pop up in the damndest places. 

With these thoughts and purposes 
in mind they shoved their dog team 
into the wild country and had a rough 
time of it getting through. 

Plodding down a twisting creek late 
one day, Charlie and Smokey Joe 
pulled over in the lee of an over- 
hanging bluff to get out of the icy 
wind that bore uncomfortably upon 
them from the northeast. Charlie 
went to gather firewood and Smokey 
unloaded stuff from the sled and took 
care of the dogs. It was getting 
pretty dark. The ice on the creek 
was covered with hummocks like 
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AT BEAVER CREEK, THE BOYS SAT AND NATTERED BY THE HOUR 
BOUT THE SWEDE, CHARLIE AND SMOKEY HAD FOUND FROZEN STIFF. 


No matter which way they looked, the 
dead Swede was still staring at them. 


white graves stretching along and 
they built their fire between a low 
one at the edge of the bank and 
the protecting bluff. When the fire 
got going good and began to push 
back the shadows, they saw the 
Swede. 

“Lookit that!” said Charlie, point- 
ing to the mound of dirty ice. ‘ That's 
a man, or I'm the south end of a 
reindeer.” 

Smokey came over and peered with 
him. “Me too,” said Smokey. 

The grisly thing was looking right 
at them, lying on its side with blue 
eyes wide open. 

“Reckon he’s dead,” said Smokey. 
That fact, being self-evident, re- 
quired no answer and Charlie let it 
go at that. They sat down side by 
side and regarded the thing. He had 
been a big man with heavy shoulders 
and body, and legs like tree trunks. 

They called him the Swede because 
he looked like a Swede, Big Olaf, 
down at Beaver Creek, was a Swede 
and looked something like this fel- 
low— washed-out hair and eyes like 
skim milk and a big nose. So they 
called him the Swede and the Swede 
he became and forever after was, 
regardless of his ancestry in a prior 
state when he walked among the 
living. Charlie and Smokey Joe sat 
there ruminating with the pleasant 
heat of the fire warming their backs, 
speculating idly on who he was and 
how come he had ventured 'way off 
here and by what means he got dead. 

Charlie and Smokey had seen 
death before, both violent and nat- 
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ural, but never had they been sub- 
jected to such a lugubrious scrutiny 
by a deceased person. No matter 
which way they turned, those blue 
eyes bored in. After supper they 
took* the dogs and moved down the 
creek a ways and let the Swede 
stare at something else. 

In the morning however they came 
back and chopped him out of the 
ice and loaded him onto the sled. 
It was still four or five days to 
Beaver Creek and all the way down 
the Swede just kept looking. A thing 
like that gets on a fellow’s nerves. 
After a day or so of it Charlie and 
Smokey got to wishing they had left 
him in his ice overcoat where they 
found him. By the time they got 
to Beaver Creek they repented ever 
having seen him at all; it just oc- 
curred to them they would have to 
bury the carcass, unless they could 
talk someone else into it which was 
unlikely, and the ground was frozen 
awful solid. 

Sure enough, the men at the dig- 
gings came out in force to view the 
Swede and to stand around wonder- 
ing, but when it came to the ques- 
tion of putting him into the ground, 
they washed their hands of it. Fig- 
uratively of course, it being winter 
and water scarce. Charlie and 
Smokey Joe labored two days up on 
the hill building 'fires and digging, 
and building fires and digging, until 
they scooped out a hole big enough 
to hold him. 

Then they came down to Perce 
Flory’s Beavertail Saloon and ranged 
up to the bar, vowing that in the 
future the entire population of 
Alaska, present and to come, could 
kick off and pile up knee deep, and 
Charlie and Smokey would let them 
lie. All they got out of carting this 
one to camp was considerable hard 
labor. The pockets of the Swede had 
produced nothing, absolutely nothing, 
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not even a jacknife. Even the lillo 
they found buried in the ice nearby 
wasn’t much good any more. ■When 
they got him down to camp they 
thawed out the gun and forced open 
the lever and found a spent shell In 
the chamber. The big lummox had 
shot himself right between the eyes 
and blown a piece out of the back 
of his head. 

Charlje was disgusted and Smokey 
was disgusted too. Not only had 
they gained nothing of intrinsic value, 
but also had received no practical 
aid from the men of Beaver Creek, 
not even the dubious moral support 
of their presence while digging on 
the hill. Except Big Olaf, who lum- 
bered up for a last look as they 
shovelled clods of dirt back in. Bui 
Olaf was no company at all, at any 
time. He had difficulty getting his 
tongue around the language with the 
result that he sometimes went for 
days without saying anything. He 
just came up and looked at the Swede 
and went back down again. 

‘‘Maybe someone oughta go see 
the marshal,” suggested Perce Flory 
who owned the Beavertail Saloon 
and of course could not be expected 
to leave. 

Charlie reared back. "Not me.” 
"Me neither,” said Smokey. 

“W e found him and we bnmg him 
down and we dug a hole for him 
without no help and, by godfrey. 
somebody else is gonna go see the 
marshal.” Charlie glared. 

"Yeah," Smokey said, slamming his 
fist upon the bar. 

This was greeted with unmarred 
silence. Going to see the marshal 
was a man-sized job on account of 
tlie nearest law man being a hundred 
and fifty miles distant. 

"Somebody’ll be going down that 
way one of these days,” Perce said 
soothingly. "Ain’t no hurry nohow. 
The Swede laid up there a long 
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time and I reckon another couple 
months won't hurt. They’ll never 
find out why he killed hisself.” 

That was good enough for the men 
of Beaver Creek, sprawling lazily in 
the warmth of Perce's stoves. Sure, 
no use making a special trip. Perce 
Flory had not been around the dig- 
gings long but assumed natural 
leadership in things like this. It was 
he who had come into camp late last 
summer, without a dime as he freely 
admitted, and staked out the gully- 
claim that was the talk of the camp. 
Within two months he had enough 
to buy the saloon from old Jeb Han- 
nagan who wanted to give up and go 
Outside for good. But before that 
Perce had been smart enough to 
keep still about it until he had his 
sacks all filled. He loaded his dust 
into a sled after the first big snow 
and said he was going out to have 
himself a time, promising Jeb he 
would come back. He did, too, and 
paid spot cash from a roll of yellow- 
backs that would choke a moose. 
Perce renamed the saloon the Beaver- 
tail to commemorate, he said, his 
arrival here when he had been com- 
pletely flat and offhand he couldn’t 
think of anything flatter than a 
beaver’s tail. 

His lucky strike in the gully was 
the source of much chagrin to those 
who had been around two or three 
years and walked past it a million 
times. Within two hours every wash, 
every gulch, every dip in the land 
up and down the creek was taken. 
Ml were complete fizzles except per- 
haps Nick Solata's which showed a 
bare trace of color and might produce 
day wages for a little while if a man 
worked hard enough. 

Charlie poured himself a big slug 
out of the bottle and fell into moody 
contemplation. 

“It's a danged funny thing, though,” 
he mused, “how in tarnation the 


Swede got where he was, off in the 
middle of nowhere like that. I’d 
kinda like to know what made him 
plug himself.” 

“No skin off your nose." said Perce. 
“I know, but it’s a danged shame 
for a feller to kick the bucket all by 
himself with nobody even knowin’ 
how come. Don’t seem right some- 
how. I feel sort of responsible, 
seein’ as how it was me and Smokey 
that seen him first. Seems like by 
rights I oughta be chief mourner, and 
how you gonna mourn for a feller 
when you don’t know why?” 

"Does seem right sorrowful, when 
you put it that way," said Cock-Eye 
Higgins. “Reckon it's plenty lone- 
some dyin’ anyway, hut it’s a damn 
sight worse when you're all by your- 
self. When I cash in I hope there’s 
a hell of a crowd around- to give 
me a send-off.” 

"Yeah," said Charlie. 

"Don’t go getting a cryin’ jag on,” 
said Perce “He was just some no- 
account Swede that got himself lost. 
You ain't never going to know the 
why of it. You don't know his name 
or where he came from or where he 
was going. You don't even know 
whether he was a Swede or not.” 
Perce was a long, skinny fellow 
with a bony white face and a flour- 
ishing black moustache that came 
down at the ends. Ho had little black 
eyes and big yellow teeth. He turned 
his eyes now on Big Olaf who sat 
stupidly at a nearby table. Perec 
had been riding Olaf pretty hard. 

"How about it, Olaf?" Perce said, 
grinning. “The mug of him shows 
he s some kind of a Skandahoovian 
but you oughta know for sure. What 
was he, a Dane, a Swede, a Nor- 
wegian— or just plain Bohunk?” 

Big Olaf lifted his eyes to Perce 
and slowly let them fall. He stared 
at the floor gloomily. 

“Ay tank he bane Svede,” said 
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ONLY THE ELDEST SON COULD MARRY ! 


The Nambutiri Brahmins of Malabar prac- 
tised the strange custom of "Henogamy." 


^LL mankind, from highly civilised 

mitive^savage, has rules governing who 
may marry whom. While our rules are very 
flexible, being governed solely by eugenics 
spiced to a greater or lesser degree by 
racial prejudice, the ^more^ primitive the 

The Strangest, and, at frsfr slflht Jhe 
ha? nothing t^do with fowls! This' custom 
permits one, and only one, member of a 
family to marry, or alternatively one mem- 
ber may be forced to marry under certain 
rules which do not apply to the others. 

For instance, the Nambutiri Brahmins of 
Malabar insist that only the eldest son 
may marry, for once a man is father to a 

Because' S of r this the eldest son alone is 
worthy to receive his father's estate, and 
therefore he alone should^be ^enhtled^ to 

the fulfillment of divine law . . . all suc- 
ceeding sons are merely the offspring of 

The son, on reaching manhood, is natur- 
ally anxious to have a T,j e e bt s?." ( o° s in°f 
on to his n 5on Qn For this reason, plus the 
understandable surplus of women, the mar- 


riageable sons often have several wives. 
Incidentally, ^should an ^ eldest son the 

shoulders of the second eldest . . . and 
What about the younger sons? f They, 
f erior" ^ Nayar ^women, but are excluded 

Behind this rigid, religious aspect of 
henogamy lies its down-to-earth and prac- 
tical side. By recognising only the off- 

tion, the family property is kept intact down 
through the years and not dissipated among 

countless^descendants, as would^be^the 
Modern civilisation mqukes^^no^sujth 
ance'every wise father can provide for the 
financial security of all his children until 
they are able to provide for themselves 
should he die at an early age, while at the 
same time p r o v i d i * y ;!° r a h unique 
form of saving plus security, and thanks 
to the healthy competition between our 
free and independent Life Offices, there 
are policies to suit every need and every 


(Advt.) 
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Tyre tread wear varies according to type of vehicle and operating conditions. 
On most trucks and buses for instance, the wear would be on tyres carrying the 
load. i.e. the rear tyres. On cars with modern suspension and braking systems 
the wear is on front tyres. Also there is a difference in wear between near-side 
tyres and off-side tyres. That is why wheels should be changed around every 
2,000 to 3,000 miles, so that wear can be evenly spread over each tyre — 
including the spare wheel. This will cut down unequal tread wear — increase 
over-all tyre mileage. 
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Big Olaf, with a phlegmy assurance. 
“Well, Big Olaf oughta know," said 
rce. "Even a dog knows his brother. 
So he was a Swede. But who? 
Where’d he come from? You ain’t 
ever going to find out. Might as 
well forget it.” 

‘Td kinda like to know," said 
arlie. 

“Me too,” Smokey said. 

“Aw, he was a yaller-haired Injun 
that never saw a lookin' glass be- 
'ore,” Cock-Eye chuckled. “Saw him- 
self in the river one day and that 
ugly mug of his scared him to death.” 
" 'Twasn't that way a-tall,” Charlie 
grinned. “He didn't scare the hole 
in his head. Looked in that water 
and flggered he'd be prettier with 
three eyes so he ups and puts one 
there.” 

“You galoots got it all wrong,” said 
Perce, showing his yellow teeth. “He 
was just a-walkin’ along pert as any- 
thing and all of a sudden a little bird 
comes by. The bud took one look 
at him and set down on a stump 
and begun to cry. The Swede says 
why you bawlin’, little bird? And 
the bird says it's on account of I 
feel so sorry. I always cry when I 
see a Swede. And the Swede says 
me? Holy Smoke, am I one of them 
things? Well, I’ll be damned. And 
he set down alongside the bird and 
cried too. Then he gets up and says 
well, the least I can do is make one 
less damn Swede in the world and 
he lays the gun against his head and 
the little bird pulls the trigger and 
flies away happy.” 

' That was how it started. There 
wasn’t much to do around Beaver 
Creek at that time of year except 
drink and fight. 

Some pretty good stories came out 
of it, good as you would read in a 
book. In fact, some of the more 
earnest citizens dug up the old dog- 
eared magazines around camp and 


pored through them again for ideas. 
One fellow would get the story start- 
ed and when he got stuck another 
would take it on from there. Perce, 
especially, was good at it. He was 
that kind of fellow anyway, quick 
and witty and full of strange sayings. 
He had been everywhere and done 
everything— pearl diver in tile South 
Seas; gun runner in South America; 
opium pedlar in China; faro dealer 
at Monte Carlo (so he said); camel 
driver in Egypt, hash-slinger in 
Seattle. 

Quite a man, Perce Flory. You 
could always trust Perce to keep the 
story hopping. 

Charlie entered into the spirit of 
it, putting in his two cents’ worth 
whenever he got an idea that some- 
body else had not already worked to 
death, but it was different with him. 
Charlie was serious. “I’d kinda like 
to know,” he said again and again. 
"I’m getting so I feel sort of friendly 
toward the Swede, seeing him first 
and all, and I hate to think of him 
layin’ up there on the hill with no- 
body knowing nothing about him.” 

"You ain’t never going to either," 
Perce said on one occasion. 

“Maybe if we talk long enough we 
can figger out something for the poor 

"Naw,” said Perce. “Tell you what 
we can do, though, we can set down 
amongst ourselves and make up a 
man out of our heads, and reasons, 
and what he did and why he did 
it, and things like that. And when 
we git through that’ll be it. That 
will be the Swede.” 

"That’s what I mean,” said Charlie. 
“Better than nothing, ain’t it?” 

Almost everybody got into it at one 
time or another, most of them many 
times. Especially Perce and Cock- 
Eye pnd a crazy kid called Pokey on 
account of he always went at a trot. 
Those three dreamed up some mighty 
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strange characters . . . mighty strange! 

But out of the entire crowd, only 
Big Olaf kept wholly still. He hac! 
no ideas to present, or maybe didn’t 
know how to say them; anyway he 
was the only one of the lot. who didnt 
put forth at least one. He just sat 
with his big hands resting palms-up 
in his lap and a stupid look in his 
face. He would turn his big, slow 
eyes on the speaker and hold there 
until the man finished and then move 
his colorless gaze to the next one. 
There never was any expression in 
Olaf’s face; they never knew what 
he was thinking or whether he was 
thinking at all. Maybe that was why 
he always irritated Perce. Perce 
liked people to respond, to answer, 
to laugh at his jokes. 

As Charlie said, Olaf ought to have 
been the one to talk. "You know 
more about him than anybody,” said 
Charlie. “Bein' a brother Swede, and 
all,” 

Olaf looked at Charlie for a min- 
ute and moved his massive head 
from side to side, and that was all 
they ever got out of Olaf. He was 
a huge man with a craggy face and 
eyes deep-set under overhanging 
brows. He looked like a monstrous 
and ferocious gorilla but there never 
was a more peaceable man than Big 
Olaf. 

If the Swede up on the hill could 
have seen some of the things their 
stories said he was, he would have 
been quite a character to know. They 
had him everything from a beach- 
comber to a Swedish Duke, from a 
stewbum to a sky pilot, from a slop- 
gut on the waterfront to a society 
jewel thief. 

It was all very enjoyable and 
helped a lot to pass away time. 
Especially when Pokey or Perce got 
started, or Cock-Eye. Pokey had the 
edge. He put out some of the dog- 
gondest yarns. It was he who 


thought up the Swedish Duke themfl 
and played it for all it was worth 
when he saw it was going over big. 
In his enthusiasm he carried on and 
on with a recital of intrigue, sword* 
and daggers and black cloaks and a 
fair damsel in distress. 

Most of it came out of a book ho 
had once read, but they didn’t have 
to know that. 

When he finally got his nobleman 
and the damsel out in the clear and 
going away together into the sunset, 
he stopped and leered at Perce. It 
was the best account yet and he re- 
ceived the plaudits of the assemblage 
with self-conscious pride. 

“That’s good,” said Charlie. “Good 
enough. Maybe we’ll make that the 
Swede. Except how in tarnation did 
he git away over here in Alaska 
territory and why did he plug him- 
self in the head, especially with a 
woman like that around?" 

Pokey wrinkled his brow. “That's 
the sequel, sort of,” he said. “I just 
told you the first part and I’ll think 
up the rest of it when I get a little 

Perce smarted in fuming silence. 

“Aw, that ain't much of a story," 
he growled. “It ain’t reasonable. Who 
ever heard tell of a man like that? 
The Swede wasn’t that good lookin’ 
and his feet was too big for them 
sword fights. He’d of got himself all 
tangled up in his leggins.” 

"Maybe you can think up a better 
one," smirked the proud Pokey. 

“Sure. Sure, I can. If I couldn’t, 
I’d drown myself.” 

"I thought that was pretty good,” 
said Charlie. “I’d kinda like to think 
of the Swede as bein' that. Reckon 
we won't have to go no farther, boys. 
We got our Swede.” 

“Hold on, there,” said Perce. “You 
ain't going to let your Swede be no 
simperin' dood acting like a ring- 
tailed monkey in a beehive!” 
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"Pokey’s Duke was awful good,'’ 
Charlie defended. “Don’t reckon you 
can think up a better one tnan Pokey 
did.” 

“That’s what X say,” said Smokey. 

Perce looked desperately at the 
circle of bearded faces, all expressing 
approval of things as they were. 
Pokey preened himself and giggled. 

“You ain’t heard no decent story 
since we started this!” Perce flashed, 
stung to the quick. “Leastwise, none 
that I ain’t told you. And this drivel 
that Pokey just got through with 
stinks like an Injun fish camp in the 
middle of summer. Ain’t no wet- 
eared kid can tell me anything about 
story-tellin’. I’ll Agger one out that 
will knock his skitin’ from here to 
Beaufort Sea! You listen good, 
Charlie— here is your Swede, by 

They settled back to be entertained. 
Perce was awful clever at spinning 
yarns and this one ought to be a hum- 
dinger now that he had real com- 
petition to work against. 

“This Swede wasn't no Duke at 
all," Perce began. “He was the son o£ 
a rich galoot that made steel or some- 
thing over in Sweden. Always had a 
pokeful of money and lived in a big 
mansion with drapes and things hang- 
ing around and even jewels in the 
candlesticks.” 

“Same thing,” said Pokey. “You’re 
copym’.' 

“Ain’t neither. Like I said, this kid 
had everything handed him on a 
silver platter but he was the kind that 
didn’t like none of it. Read too many 
books, I reckon, and got too many 
ideas about roamin’ the world and do- 
ing things he couldn’t do home in 
sassiety. So he runs off to sea. This 
kid's name was Sven. He had a pard- 
ner, another kid in the neighborhood 
of the same stripe as him, so he takes 
this other kid along, see? They run 
off together and go to India. After 


ramming around India for a while ; 
they got on a boat and took off for ' 
South America. In South America 
they got mixed up in a couple revolu- 
tions and near got their fool heads 
blowed off but they come out all right | 
and went to work on a coffee planta- 

“Them kids was both big bruisers 
and got themselves in plenty of fights. 
Always stuck together and I reckon 
one time or another they licked most 
everybody in South America. If one 
got mixed up in a crowd too big to 
handle, he’d whistle and the other 
would come a-whoopin’. Them knife- 
throwing geezers down there didn't 
stand no show agin them two. They'd 
knock their heads together and tie 
’em up in knots and leave them 
moanin' in the street. You never 
heard tell of such fighting. It was 
always Sven that got into hot water, 
he was wild as they make ’em, and 
then his pardner would come and 
boost him out of it. 

"Where you found one you’d al- 
ways find the other around some- 
wheres close. They was real pardners. 
Got along fine until one day they 
got stuck on the same gal. A little 
she-devil she was, down around 
Brazil someplace, with dancin’ eyes 
and laughin’ mouth and black hair 
that curled and waved and kept 
blowing in your face like spray. She 
was built like a woman oughta be 
built. She wound both them kids 
around her little finger and got 'em 
so mixed up they didn’t know which 

“You’d think they'd go to fighting, 
wouldn’t you? Not them two. They 
talked it over and decided one would 
have to leave. They goes to the gal 
and she can't make up her mind so 
they goes back and goes to rasslin’. 
Not hurting each other, just rasslin’. 
They rassled all one afternoon and 
finally towards evening Sven got his 
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pardner down. Sven decided after- 
ward his pardner decided to let him 
have the wench, 

“Sven went down to the boat to 
e the pardner off and they made a 
deal, see? They'd keep in touch and 
(the first one to make a certain stake 
would hunt up the other and they’d 
(both go back to Sweden. 

"Sven didn't stay around there long 
yway. The little devil pulled a 
knife on him one time and he figgered 
is not the type for him. So 
he took off and went to some South 
Sea island and got in some copra 
deal by lickin’ the boss. He made a 
pile of dinero there and some more in 
Australia stealin’ sheep. After that, 
I he sailed for China. Wandered all 
J over Asia and them places and up 
orth, making money hand over fist 
and leaving just ahead of the law." 

Perce paused to wipe his face with 
a bandanna and to look triumphantly 
at Pokey who slouched in his chair, 
disbelieving. All the others were lis- 
tening in rapt silence. 

“Damn poor story," said Pokey. 
“Ain’t no suspense in it.” 

“Shut up,” said Perce. “There is, 

“Reckon that sounds about like the 
Swede,” Charlie said with enthu- 
siasm. “Big man, looked like a fighter. 
Had a devil in his eye. But you gotta 
get him to Alaska, and dead.” 

“I’m coming to that. Gimme time. 
Like I said, Sven made a pile of 
money and finally got his slake. So 
he started out to hunt up his pardner 
as the agreement was when they 
parted. He came over from Siberia 
and landed at Nome. His pardner 
was in Skagway, or somewhere down 
that way, and Sven took out up 
the Yukon to see what it was like 
instead of going around by boat. 

‘‘In Nome he run on to a feller by 
the name of Jim, a right nice feller 
named Jim. They got to talking and 
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the upshot was they went up the 
Yukon together. Real friendly they 
was. and Sven done a lot of palaver- 
ing about where he'd been and such. 
Just like a big kid, so tickled he'd 
made his stake first before the pard- 
ner. He had so much money he 
bought a little boat and they came 
up in that and when they got up 
north of here, danged if they didn’t 
hit a log and run a hole right through 
it. Smashed up so bad it wasn't worth 
fixing so they left it there and started 

“On the way down they got lost 
and wandered off where Charlie and 
Smokey found Kim. Sven was a big 
man, big as they come, but like all 
Swedes he didn't have enough sense 
to pound sand in a rat hole. Big and 
dumb, that was Sven. He kept run- 
ning off at the mouth about his money 
and this pardner of his’n. They was 
going back to Sweden and show his 
old man they could make money too, 
all alone and without no help what- 
soever. Just a big kid. But big as 
he was, Sven was no walker. He 
had feet like canoes and they kept 
hurting all over and he'd set down 
and take off his mukluks and rub 
’em and lay back and snore like a 
thunderstorm. Couldn’t stand walk- 
ing nohow. 

"Now this Jim was a fine feller, 
and plenfy cagey. He was one to 
watch his chances and not let none go 
by. He’d been around some too and 
wasn't nobody’s fool. So one time 
when Sven was snorin’, Jim he snuck 
up and skinned the moneybelt right 
offa him. That's how the Swede got 
killed. He didn’t plug himself like 
you say. Jim did it. Sven woke up 
too quick and jumped for Jim and 
Jim grabbed the gun and let him 
have it right between the eyes. Then 
Jim went down to Cordova and got 
to New York and set up in business. 

“Sven landed smack in the crick 


and when it froze the ice pushed him 
up like a hummock and that’s how 
come he had an ice coffin. But you 
should have seen them feet. They 
stood up like sails on a windjammer 
and he was just a-layin' and a-starin'. 
Jim never forgot that starin'. Never 
forgot them feet either. All Swedes 
got big feet but Sven had the bigest 
feet a man ever had. Fact they was 
so big that five toes wasn't enough 
and he had six on the right one." 

There was a sharp clatter off at the 
side and they turned to look. It was 
Olaf’s chair which had overturned 
and slid against the wall. Oiaf came 
across the open space faster than they 
ever had seen him move. Perce got 
up and stood like he was paralysed, 
his little eyes growing wide and 
round. Olaf's hairy hands closed on 
Perce’s neck. 

“You bane Jim,” Olaf rumbled. 

Perce screamed and twisted, claw- 
ing at the hands that were squeezing 
the life out of him. He was like a 
child in the grip of a gorilla. Charlie 
and Smokey and Cock-Eye and some 
of the others pulled and jerked at 
Big Olaf while Perce's face turned 
purple and his eyes seemed ready to 
pop. 

It took a bottle, and another bottle, 
and finally a leg of a chair before 
Olaf went down. 

Next afternoon they took Perce up 
the hill to a big tree that had a 
spreading branch. They set up a 
wooden box and lifted Perce upon 
it and put the rope around his neck 
and over the limb and pulled it tight 
against the trunk: 

“You can't do this to me," com- 
plained Perce. His white face was 
ghastly. “I didn’t do nothing any 
of you wouldn’t of done. It was 
only a dumb Swede." 

“We don't hold . with murder,” 
Charlie said firmly. “Especially when 
it was my Swede you killed, the one 
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1 lugged all the way down here and 
dug a hole for all by myself. Me and 
Smokey.” 

“Who’s gonna kick the box?” said 
Smokey. 

He looked about the circle but all 
of them studied their feet and refused 
to meet his scrutiny. A gleam of 
hope came into Perce’s eyes. 

"See what I mean?” he said. “You 
all know 1 done right. Lemme down 
from here, boys, and we’ll all go have 
a drink on the house.” 

Olaf pushed through the circle and 
stomped forward. Perce shrieked in 
terror and kicked at him wildly. Olaf 
drew back a big foot and slammed 
it against the box so hard it sailed. 

Afterward they went down and 
helped themselves generously to 
Perce’s stock. They didn't say much, 
just stood against the bar and drank. 
Charlie broke a heavy silence. 

“Anyway, I don’t feel so much like 
a damfool as I did, passing up that 
washed out gully where Perce was 
supposed to have made his strike. 
Makes me feel better to know he 
didn't make no strike." 

Olaf stared moodily at the top of 
the bar, a whisky glass engulfed in 
his paw. After his brief explosion 
he had relapsed into his stolid silence. 

“There's something I ain't got in 
my head yet, Olaf,” said Charlie. 
"Perce got so scairt he owned up to 
killing him all right but how did 
you know that Jim was Perce and 
Sven was the Swede, and it was a 
true story?” 

“Yeah, how did you know?” said 
Smokey. "Was you the pardner?" 

Olaf pushed the glass of whisky 
away and plodded along the row ol 
tables to the door. Those close by 
heard him mutter thickly: “Sven bane 
my brother.” 
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“Look darling! I got it 
with my second rock!” 
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JT was a beautiful funeral, Mercy 
Delroy decided. By far the best 
one they’d had yet. The small town 
chapel was jammed and the weeping 
and snivelling nicely subdued. Why, 
death could be a beautiful thing. Take 
Gustave, for instance, her brother-in- 
law, so peaceful in his silk-lined 
casket. 

In life, Gus lies had been a hulking, 
red-faced, blustering oaf who drank 
too much, was addicted to heavy- 
handed humor and purely deplorable 
manners. In death, Gus’s booming, 
raucous laugh was silenced. He had 
dignity for once. 

Gus was so much better off dead, 
too. He’d lived out the best years, A 
man over 50 had little but the down- 


grade to look forward to, and her 
sister, Faith, had been good to him 
the few months they were married. 

That was one thing about Faith 
She was conscientious; she was always 
nice to her husbands before they died. 
So Gus lies had enjoyed the best of 
everything, the best of life, the best 
of marriage, in the honeymoon 
months before he and Faith could 
start snarling at each other. 

Mercy Delroy caught and stopped a 
smile that was beginning to form on 
her lips. She must be careful. It 
wouldn’t do to give people anything 
more to talk about. Not that they 
could prove anything, no matter what 
their suspicious small-town minds 
suspected. She and Faith were much 
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too clever. But even these little slips 
made Faith nervous and peevish for 
days. Like the time when Mercy 
hadn't hit that foolish, skinny old 
Edwin hard enough over the head. 
Which one had Edwin been, the fourtn 
or the fifth? It didn't matter. 

But, anyhow, when that first blow 
had not killed him, hadn’t even 
knocked him out, he’d moaned and 
cursed them something fierce. Shed 
had to land him one again with that 
loose brick from the fireplace that 
could be replaced so easily, so that it 
would look as though he had fallen 
against it. Faith had been quite upset 
about that. Honestly, she didn't know 
what she was going to do about Faith. 
What was happening to the silly girl, 
lately? 

Up in the pulpit the Reverend Mc- 
Cloon's sepulchral voice droned on. 
The scent of flowers banked and 
blanketed over the big casket began 
to mix with the sachet of middle-aged 
ladies and became cloying. Th - 
chapel was so small, so crowded. Gus 
lies had been such a popular man. 

Through an opened stained glass 
window, a sun shaft spotlighted Mercy 
Delroy. It sent pale highlights glint- 
ing from her neatly, conservatively 
coiffed hair. It gave an ethereal 
quality to her quiet, fragile beauty. 
The black dress she wore, so simply 
tailored, made her look small and 
alone. ,, , , 

Two pews back, an old lady s 
audible stage whisper carried to 
Mercy quite clearly: “I declare, look 
at the younger one, that Mercy! See 
how broken she looks. Even more 
affected than Gus's wife.” 

Mercy Delroy nibbled her full lower 
lip as though holding back tears. She 
was really suppressing a chuckle. 
That was one for you— fond of <« us! 
She had despised the lout. 

Faith was as dark as Mercy was fair 
and she wasn't carrying her years 
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well at all. Faith was getting grim 
about the mouth and eyes, too. Mercy 
couldn’t understand that. Faith never 
did any of the really hard work. She 
never committed any of the murders 
All she did was lure and marry the 
wealthy, mooning old codgers. 

Perhaps, Mercy thought, she'd better 
get Faith away for a while. A vaca- 
tion in South America or some place, 
after this one. Lord knows, they 
needed it. They were getting stale 
dull-witted, to almost make a fatal 
error such as they’d done this time. 

It had never occurred to either of 
them that lusty old Gustave lies never 
took a tub bath. They hadn't known 
how he had nearly drowned in a bath 
tub as a child and from that day 
couldn't be made to immerse himself 
by threat of damnation. He only took 
showers. 

Mercy felt Faith’s slender body, be- 
side her, twitch convulsively. She saw 
Faith’s lips flatten against her teeth 
with strain. Her eyes stared straight 
ahead, unseeing, carefully avoiding 
the casket. . . And folks thought 
Faith was the controlled one, the 
brave one! It showed how wrong 
people could be. The close call they’d 
had with Gus’s murder had all but 
torn poor, jittery Faith apart. Mercy 
would be glad when this funeral, en- 
joyable as it was, would end and she 
could get Faith out of here. 

Reverend McCloon was rolling, now. 
His voice rose to a dramatic crescendo. 

A scream drowned the Reverend's 
tolling words. It was a fire whistle 
sound that lanced eardrums. It came 
from a woman in the first row, in 
front of the casket. It was contagious, 
and the screaming spread through the 
female section of the congregation. 

The bottom half of the casket lid 
raised and the man who had been 
lying there, rose up and climbed out. 
His eyes remained closed. He moved 
slowly with hands extended “like a 


sleepwalker's, straight up the aisle. 

The screaming had stopped now but 
the congregation was on its feet, star- 
ing in dumb horror. Those in aisle 
seats shrunk back, crowding the rest 
of the pew. There was whimpering 
and moaning and desperately blurted 
prayers. 

The figure walked up the aisle with 
funereal, deliberate steps, its closed 
eyes toward the pew where Mercy 
and Faith Delroy stood. From the first 
scream, Mercy’s heart had hammered 
her ribs. Terror had scrabbled her 
senses. But her reflexes recovered 
swiftly. She knew this couldn’t be 
happening. It couldn’t be Gustave 
lies rising from his coffin, walking up 
the aisle. The dead didn’t rise. And 
Gus lies was dead. She knew it. 
She’d killed him, drowned him in the 
bath tub. She’d seen the coroner 
make tests. She'd discussed the em- 
balming process with the mortician. 

She searched desperately for the 
answer before the shock of this scene 
crumpled Faith completely. When she 
got it, she whipped around and 


clutched Faith's arm. She said, vehe- 
mently, "It's a fake, Faith, a crude 
hoax! Pay no mind. Don’t let it get 
you. It's not Gus. They've hired an 
actor who resembles him, from that 
summer stock company. They're try- 
ing to trick us, Faith.” 

Faith Delroy didn’t hear. She was 
staring so hard her dark eyes looked 
as though they would roll down her 
cheeks. Her jaw hung. 

"Gus!” Her voice was thin and 
breaking, like a beaten child's. It 
rang through the silence for all to 
hear. "No, Gus, no! I— I didn't do 
it. Gus! It was Mercy! She got you 
drunk! She held your head under 
the water, Gus. She—" 

Mercy slapped her so hard that 
Faith's dark curls jounced against her 
neck. It shut the younger girl up 
with a sharp intake of breath. But 
Mercy Delroy knew it was too late 
as she wheeled and saw, standing at 
tlie back of the church, watching, the 
constable and the small group of Gus- 
tave lies’ closest personal friends, who 
had staged the show. 
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THE LAW’S A FOOL . . . 

For one of the most bizarre mis- 
carriages of justice in British criminal 
history ... in which (as if to pile 
the exotic on the exotic) the victims 
were not humans; but cattle . . . read 
J. W. Heming's “A Case For Sher- 
lock Holmes.” The facts are so fan- 
tastic that they would be almost un- 
believable if they were not recorded 
in sober British police records. As a 
matter of fact, there was so much 
confusion involved that, in the end, 
the one-and-only-begetter of “Sher- 
lock Holmes” — Conan Doyle himself 
took a hand in the game. Yet, for 
once, the master of all who-done-it 
writers found himself up against a 
brick wall. 

LAND MINE . . . 

For a vivid and authentic sketch 
of the men who tried to hold the 
balance of justice between the Arabs 
and Jews in pre-U.N.O. Palestine, 
consult Cedric Mentiplay’s “Policeman 
on a Powder Keg.” Mentiplay was 
himself in Palestine during those 
moments- which - rarely - had - a - dull 
moment and he is prepared to con- 
firm what he saw. The men whom he 
describes are now scattered to many 
far sectors of the globe . . . but they 
still do their tough, rough jobs with 
the same rugged courage that they 
displayed in the Near-East. They 
have been blamed for many things; 
but none of them has ever been 
accused of lack of gallantry. 


NOT-SO-GENTLE CHINEE . . . 

For a splash of half-forgotten 
Queensland history . . . when the land 
was tough and the men were tougher 
. . . turn to Clem Lack’s vignette, 
“When Stockwhips Beat Shearblades.” 
“The Heathen Chinee" (as Queens- 
land’s poet, George Essex Evans, nick- 
named his Celestial visitors) was not 
always so gentle as his suave appear- 
ance seemed lo indicate. In the case 
under discussion, he proved that he 
could be down-right rude . . . and 
even slightly homocidal. 

WIIITE-SLAVE . . . 

The old-time Moorish raiders who 
stole golden-haired Circassian maidens 
for the harems of the Orient have 
more or less vanished; but— behind 
the slick facade of the world’s cities 
—there still exists a thriving trade in 
blondes. “Slave Markets Still Exist” 
proves it. 

NEXT MONTH . . . 

Be ready for March CAVALCADE; 
it has something for everybody. For 
travellers and tourists, there is Jack 
Pearson’s “Town of Time-Goes-By”: 
for addicts of Australians, “The 
Guv’nor’s Wife Wasn't Nice”; for some 
real-life horror, “A Thousand March- 
ing Corpses” and “Bridges That Killed 
Themselves”; for armchair wanderers 
to far-away places, "White Squaws, 
of the Muskingum” and “Love in , 
Vpndco Land.” And we think you'ilw! 
line the fiction and the sport even' ® 
above standard. 
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